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ABSTRACT 

In a series of conferences provided for faculty and 
support staff in several community colleges in the New York City 
metropolitan area, presentations were made on instructing college 
students with learning disabilities. Summaries of 15 of these 
presentations are offered, with the following titles and presenters: 
•'Applying Learning Disabilities Research in the Community College 
Classroom" (Frank Vellutino) ; "Identifying Learning Disabled Students 
in the Classroom: Typical Profiles" (Kate Garnett); "Distinguishing 
Language Problems from Learning Disabilities in Students with Limited 
Proficiency in English" (Jacqueline Jones); "Implications of Theories 
and Research Findings for Instruction and Accommodation of Learning 
Disabled College Students" (Jeanne S. Chall); "Innovative Teaching 
Strategies for Students with Learning Disabilities" (Craig Michaels); 
"Understanding a Learning Disabilities Evaluation and Its 
Implications" (Jeffrey Rosen); "Are All Reading Problems the Same? 
Implications of Research for Learning Disabled Community College 
Students" (Charles A. Perfetti) ; "Providing Services On and Off 
Campus for Learning Disabled Students" (Karen Pearl and others); 
"Learning Disability or Learning Difficulty: How Do We Tell the 
Difference?" (Barbara Cordoni) ; "Procedures and Practices on Campus 
for Referring Learning Disabled Students for Services" (Sydney Becker 
and others); "Writing Skills Instruction and the Learning Disabled 
Community College Student: Research and Practice" (Susan Vogel) ; 
"Specific Instructional Strategies To Help Students with Learning 
Disabilities Develop Writing Skills" (Patricia Anderson); "Do 
Learning Disabled Individuals with Writing Problems Differ from Other 
Poor Writers?" (Anna Gajar) ; "A Three-Tier Approach for Helping 
Dysgraphic Writers" (Abraham Kupersmith) ; and "The Writing of 
Community College students: Comparison of Students with and without 
Self-Reported Learning Difficulties" (Dolores Perin) . A list of 
approximately 100 selected references on learning disabilities 
concludes the proceedings document. (JDD) 
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Instructing Students with Learning Disabilities: 
Guidelines for Community College Faculty and Support Staff 

CASE/IRDOE Conference Pioceedings 

Edited by Dolores Perin^ Ph.D. 

Introciuction 

The typical American college professor encounters, in ev^ry 100 students 
taught, a few who seem to be at least adequate as analytical thinkers and make 
thoughtful contributions to class discussions, yet whose grades on tests and essays 
are very poor. Of course, large numbers of college students experience difficulty 
fulfilling course requirements and, in many cases, the difficulties can be explained 
by inadequate educational preparation fcr college, or intellectual, cultural, social, 
or emotional factors. In some instances, sensory impairments or limited proficiency 
in the English language may explain academic difficulties. However, when none of 
these factors are found to be sufficient reasons for serious academic problems, the 
cause is probably a learning disability. 

Approximately 3.53% of six- through 21-year-olds receive special education 
services on the basis of a diagnosed learning disability (Eleventh Annual Report to 
Congress, 19S9). It has been estimated that 1.3% of students in postsecondary 
institutions, covering the range from less than two-year institutions requiring high 
school diplomas, to graduate level education, have learning disabilities (Greene 4c 
Zimbler, 1987). Since individuals with learning disabilities often have histories of 
low grades, they may be overrepresented in community colleges in comparison with 
four-year institutions. Indeed, Murphy (19S6) cited studies estimating the incidence 
of learning disabilities to be 0.6% in four-year colleges compared to 7% for 
community colleges. 

As mentioned above, reasons other than learning disabilities may account for 
academic fai ire. In cases where levels of intellectual functioning are relatively 
low, some students may have been labeled "slow learners" or "underachieve^s" in the 
past. Such students have learning needs that are quite different from those with 
learning disabilities (McGuire 4c Shaw, 1990) and are sometimes referred to as 



"severely learning disabled." They may have been able to obtain high school 
diplomas but may not be able to comprehend college level material although they 
may have successful non-credit educational or training experiences (Perin, 1990). 

In contrast, "classically" learning disabled students have average or above 
intellectual ability and, while they demonstrate serious academic problems, they can 
succeed in college programs, given appropriate types of instruction and support. In 
urban, open admissions systems such as the City University of New York (CUNY) 
and the State University of New York (SUNY), faculty have increasingly felt the 
need to understand learning disabilities, especially in order to distinguish them from 
the other factors that could explain academic failure. 

In answer to this need, the CASE Institute for Research and Development in 
Occupational Education (CASE/IRDOE) of the CUNY Graduate School conducted 
faculty development activities in the area of learning disabilities. These activities, 
supported by the New York State Education Department under the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act,^ were provided tor faculty and support staff in CUNY 
and SUNY community colleges in the New York City metropolitan area. 

The activities focused on the first and third of the three objectives of staff 
development described by Guskey (1986): change in teachers' classroom practices, 
change in student learning outcomes, and change in teachers' beliefs and attitudes, 
on the assumption that these would result in the second objective. In a series of 
full-da ^acuity conferences, presentations were made on issues covering a spectrum 
from theoretical to practical. Researchers presented overviews and findings of 
studies, and faculty and service providers described specific instructional strategies 
and support services appropriate for community college students with learning 
disabilities. Asa resdt, participants became more aware of teaching methods they 
could implement themselves, and of information that they could use in developing 
their staff development activities, 

WEA Grant Awards //D2-87-375S (10/1/86 - 9/30/87); -(^52-88-7173 (10/l/'^7 - 
9/30/S8y; //152-S9-5153 (10/1/88 - 9/30/89); and //152-90-1923 (10/1/89 - 
9/29/90), Office of Occupational and Continuing Education, Bureau of Grants 
Administration, The New York State Education Department, University of th? 
State of New York. 
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In some cases, college faculty are resistant to working with students with 
learning disabilities, either not believing in the phenomenon itself, or not believing 
that college is an appropriate place for them. It was intended that conference 
participants, who tended to have highly positive attitude towards working with 
students with learning disabilities, would be able to counter such negative beliefs on 
campus by communicating information they learned in the conferences. 

Summaries of the presentations made over several years of faculty 
conferences were prepared by staff of CASE/IRDOE, which is responsible for the 
contents as expressed. These "Proceedings" may be read by conference participants 
who wish to refamiliarize themselves with the material presented. Further, the 
material is also intended to be a resource for community college faculty and support 
staff Loth in working directly with students with learning disabilities and in 
conducting staff development activities on campus. 

Another product of the faculty development projects that can be used on 
campus for staff development is a set of videotape materials, "Instructional 
Strategies for Learning Disabled Community College Students (see Appendix for 
further description). The videotapes could be used in conjunction with these 
Proceedings. 



Applying Learning Disabilities Research in the Community College Clas-voom 



Presenter ; Frank Vcllutino, Ph.D. 

Child Research and Study Center 
State University of New York, Albany 

Date of Presentation ; December 5, 1986 

Frank Vellutino is involved in research on the cogn'tive and linguistic 
processes underlying reading ability. He spoke in some detail about the major 
theories and research in that area and contrasted a number of popular but 
conflicting theories. He stated that one of the major misconception a about learning 
disabilities is the belief that it is a well-defined, readily diagnosed entity. He said 
that it is not. His review was a critical one, evaluating some theories as more or 
less viable than others. He described several of his own research studies and 
explained his own theories about the cognitive and linguistic processes underlying 
reading ability and reading disabilities. He spoke of two conceptual distinctions 
which are useful in understanding and ordering the various theories and definitions 
of learning disabilities. 

The first conceptual distinction was between general aptitude and specific 
aptitude. Many definitions of learning disability say that a person may only be 
called learning disabled if he or she is of high IQ (considered a measure of "general 
aptitude") and that his or her disability is a separate "specific" aptitude problem. 
Vellutino discussed some of the problems inherent in that approach. 

The second conceptual distinction was that between ultimate and immediate 
causes of learning disability. Ultimate causes refer to genetic, maturational, 
neurological, or developmental factors— things "built into the system." Basic 
process deficits have been postulated in the following areas; perception, cross- 
modal transfer, intersensory processing, central auditory processing, attention, and 
sequencing. These are all basic difficulties in learning but rather than being 
particular to reading, may be involved in all learning. In his review of the research 
literature, Vellutino discussed various theories which attempt to explain learning 
disabilities in terms of certain ultimate causes. He was particularly critical of some 
of the old, traditional hypotheses about learning disabilities, such as that the 
problem is associated with optical reversibility—seeing letters in reverse. 



Immediate causes refer to problems in tlie development oi bauc: skills (as 
opposed to basic processes ) in a particular domain. He defined a basic skill as a skill 
that is a prerequisite for acquiring knowledge in a given domain. For example, in 
the case of reading disability, these are language related skills such as sight 
vocabulary, ability to recognii^e words quickly and automatically, ability to decode 
phonetically to make use ol context, to tnake inferences, etc. Vellutino claimed 
that language is a critical basic skill for learning in general, and not just for learn to 
reading. **Reading disabilities are language disabilities,*' he stated. 

Vellutino stated that while studying basic processes or ultimate causes of 
learning disabilities is legitimate for the research laboratory, it is not practical for 
the educational setting. In the educational setting it is better to invoke the 
immediate causality definition of learning disabilities and to focus on the basic skills 
deficiencies in areas that are required lor learning. In addition, researchers can 
learn a great deal from the practical attempts which work on the immediate 
causality level. 

He proposed that the best way to help a student is to define the skill the 
student is deficient in, that is, the basic skill that is prerequisite in a particular area 
or domain that he or she is pursuing. The skill should then be analyzed in terms of 
immediate rather than ultimate causes— in terms of underlying skills, rather than 
basic processes, for example: vocabulary, phonetic decoding skills, sensitivity to 
grammar and syntax, text processing skills such as inference, advance organizing, 
understanding story grammars, etc. 

He also suggested using mastery and criterion-referenced tests, rather than (or 
as a supplement to) norm referenced tests. The tests should be designed so that if a 
student has acquired a particular subsldll he or she should be able to perfonn at a 
mastery level on items, but should not be able to perform at the level if the subskill 
has not been acquired. 
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Identifyli^ Learning Disabled Stodents an the Classrocm: Typicai Profiles 



Presontcr ; Kate Garnett, Ph.D. 

Department of Special Education 

Hunter College, City University of New York 

Date of Presentation ; December .5, 19S6 

Kate Garnett started her talk with some statistics on students diagnosed as 
learning disabled, figures which are increasing across the country at ail kinds of 
colleges including public institutions and Ivy League colleges like Harvard. She 
considered the argument sometimes heard, that the category of learning disabled is 
so broad that it docis not describe any real disability. She disagreed with this claim 
and stated that, although the numbers are large enough to be important, they are 
not so large as to suggest that significant numbers of college students are being 
improperly labelled learning disabled. Learning disability is rare, but it is a 
legitimate disability, she stressed. 

Garnett discussed the problem of how to help students whose native language 
is not English and who appear not to be learning. If the student has received 
language training and seems to be able to communicate in English, one must ask 
what else may be interfering with his or her learning. 

In such cases, one of the first things to be done (after ascertaining that no 
physical sight or hearing problen; is involved) is to assess the student's level of 
competence in his or her native language. This is difficult and sometimes 
impossible, because appropriate tests are not available in all languages. It is also 
difficult or impossible to test intellectual ability and academic skill level in the 
native language. Intelligence tests are based upon day-to-day knowledge of things 
expected to be known to people living in our society. If they can be criticized for 
being culturally biased against certain groups, then they certainly can not 
adequately assess the inielligence of a recently arrived immigrant. Therefore, said 
Garnett, we must think not of intelligence but of performance, and of trying to 
increase performance ability. 

Many students who are conversational in their native language have almost no 
experience with reading and writing in the academic sense. This is true even for 
some students who have high school diplomas in their native language-- just as it is 
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true fot many English speaking high school graduates. When they are called upon to 
read or write academic subject matter in English, they therefore face a double 
difficulty: they are being asked to do in English what they cannot do in their own 
language. This is difficult, frustrating, and anxiety-provoking for them. 

Garnctt proposed that colleges counsel these students and help them to make a 
decision about whether to keep trying. She stated that many students are unaware 
of the extent of their skills deficits. Often tliey "get through" many credits without 
realizing it, until someone finally—and suddenly— confronts them with the 
seriousness of their problem. This can be devastating for students, and it was 
suggested that we may be doing students a disservice by letting them "get by" in 
many subject area courses without having to demonstrate reading and writing skills. 

Garnett then went on to discuss certain kinds of problems that interfere with 
the learning of both non-native and native English-speaking students. These are 
problems which can be quite successfully compensated for, if not always eliminated, 
and include difficulties in problem solving and organization of work and study. 

Many students, even if they understand the English language, have trouble 
generating solutions to problems—generating multiple hypotheses and finding 
efficient ways to test them. This is often particularly true of students with real 
language impairments and may be evidenced in either writing or reading or both. In 
writing, for example, grammar and punctuation may be reasonably good, but the 
ideas, even good ideas, are not organized. Some students seem to have difficulty in 
taking into account the perspective of the reader when they write. 

In the subject areas, many students do not know how to organize facts in some 
meaningful way in order to be able to memorize them. Instead they try to 
memorize a set of unorganized, separate facts, a task even the best learner would 
have trouble doing. 

Some suggestions to help students with organizational problems were: 

• subject-area instructors should give students an outline at the beginning of 
the semester and of each class session. Professor Garnett pointed out that 
up until college, teachers do a lot of structuring for the students, and 
students are then expected to do this on their own in college, with no 
transition. College instructors should continue to outline and organize, if 



possible in ways that will show and encourage students gradually to do this 
more by themselves. 

• Tutoring services should teach students how to organize academic 
material. 

• Students should be taught what kinds of questions to ask to make things 
clearer to themselves. Often they are confused and don't know what 
information to ask for or why they should ask. 

• Students should be taught to ask the instructor what topics will be covered 
that day; in other words they must learn to ask for the organization they 
need. 

Garnett discussed how the college or university can organize its services for 
learning disabled students. Most important is inter-departmental coordination in 
determining student needs and coordinating available services. Also important is 
keeping track of how students are progressing from semester to semester. There 
must be an ongoing process of testing and evaluating, teaching, testing and 
evaluating, teaching. Finally, she discussed the value of peer discussion, support or 
"rap" groups as an esential part of any services for special needs students. 
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Distii^ishing Language Problems from Learning Disabilities 
in Students with Limited Proliuency in English 



Presenter : Jacqueline 3ones, Ph.D. 

Deparlment of Specialized Services in Education 
Lehman College, City University o£ New York* 

Date of Presentation i December 5, 19S6 

Jacqueline Jones began her presentation with a discussion of one of the key 
problems in evaluating and teaching learning disabled students with limited English 
proficiency. This concerned the extremely wide variation among these students in 
their degree of learning disability and in the level and nature of their competency 
both in English and in their own language. There arc some students who have only 
conversational skills in both languages. Students also vary in levels of literacy in 
their native language. Sotne have done sophisticated reading and writing in that 
language, and some have not. 

Limited English language skills in and of themselves are not evidence of 
learning disabilities. An English language "disability" must be distinguished from a 
language disability . Unfortunately, it is very iifficulty to evaluate limited English 
proficiency students for learning disabilities since it is often difficult to distinguish 
the limited English skills from certain learning disabilities. There is a risk of either 
falsely diagnosing a learning disability when the problem is really one of English 
language skills or of missing a real learning disability, including a language 
disability, because it is assumed that the problem is just the limited English 
proficiency. 

In many ca^es there are no staff available who speak the student's native 
language. In addition, appropriate assessment instruments are often not available. 
For example appropriate assessment instruments do not exist that assess the 
listening comprehension skill of a student who speaks Korean. Further, while tests 
of auditory discrimination are usually part of a learning disabilities evaluation, it is 
usually inappropriate to give one in English to limited English proficiency students, 
since they are being asked to distinguish English language sounds with which they 
are not familiar. More appropriate, Jones suggested, would be the use of non- 
language auditory acuity tests, 

*Dr. Jones is currently at Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ. 
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Once a student's basic auditory and visuai acuity has been tested, the next step 
in assessing a student is to ask him or her how he or she experiences the problem. 
This may provide a better diagnostic description than would a standardized test 
score, even if one does not find out if the student has a specific learning disability. 
3ones suggested a series of questions to ask a student who is having difficulty in a 
class. Talking with the student about the problem allows the interviewer to get 
some sense of the student's language proficiency, at least in English. The student 
should be asked the same basic learning disabilities screening questions as one would 
ask a native English speaker, concerning family history, history of school 
achievement, whether current problems are generalized or erratic, etc. Also, the 
student should be given a chance to explain what he or she thinks his or her 
difficulties are and what is causing them. 

With probing, some students can tell an instructor in wliich ways materials 
must be presented for them to understand information. For example, some students 
prefer to read and write In English, despite their limited proficiency, because they 
have little or no experience in academic reading and writing in their native 
language. Other students may need the instructor to write on the board or need a 
dear outline. 

There is evidence that language-impaired students have difficulty solving 
problems that require generating and considering multiple hypotheses. Many of 
these students have organizational problems, both on a verbal and a ncxi-verbal 
level. This kind of information can serve as a useful guide for the instructor. The 
instructor can teach strategies for learning, suc*^. as how to create an organized 
conceptual framework to cut down on tlic need for rote memorization and replace it 
with organized, meaningful memory. Also, limited language skill students often 
require that information be presented in a more linguistically simple way. 

For their part, students need to learn how they learn and what kinds of 
questions to ask the instructor. Tutors must be trained to teadi students these 
skills, and not only course subject matter. 

3ones spoke of considerations in evaluating student progress in class. The 
instructor, she suggested, must ask herself what the goal of the closs is, wh?t 
information she wants the students to master, and how students with limited Englsih 
language skills can demonstrate their knowledge. Often tests can be presented in a 
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linguistically simpler way but cover the same content. Further, some students can 
be given on oral rather than written exam. In addition to suggestions for the 
individual instructor and for tutors, 3oncs spoke of the need for coordination of ail 
services on campus. 



Implications of Theorifis and Research Findings 
for Instruction and Accommodation of Learning Disabled College Students 

Presenter : Jeanne S. Chall, Ph.D. 

Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 

Date of Presentation !! March 27, 1987 

3eanne Chall discussed the relationship between reading, language skills, 
writing, Zivi spelling. She pointed out that the problem of learning disabilities is not 
limited to public universities or colleges with large "inner city" populations. In fact, 
learning disabilities are found among students from a wide spectrum of backgrounds, 
and at all kinds of colleges, including, she mentioned, her own. Harvard. 

Although definitions of learning disabilities vary, Chall offered the following 
definition: functioning in reading and writing below what one's level should be, 
based on cognitive ability. In other words, a learning disabled student is "smarter" 
than his or her school performance. 

Chall referred to her stage theory of reading development and explained how 
it can be useful in understanding both the reading and writing difficulties of youth 
and adults, although the theory was based on an analysis of children's reading 
development alone. 

Before distinguishing the stages of reading development, she listed three 
requirements for reading at all stages. 

1. Language and knowledge 

2. Cognition: reasoning and thinking skills 

3. Reading skills such as recognizing and sounding out words, finding main 
points, and grammar. 

Although these must be present at all reading stages, they change, arxl the 
relationship between them changes as one goes from lower to higher reading stages, 
so that, in fact, reading is a very different process at different stages. 

She then defined and described each of the six stages in her well-known theory 
of reading. Chall claimed that the major problem in reading for community college 
students is that the average student is at and sometimes below the eighth grade 
reading level. She cited studies which showed, for example, that 20% of California 
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community college students were reading at or below the fifth grade level and that 
only W% of first year students at a mldwestern state community college read 
"adeptly," well enough to read a college textbook. Less than 2096 of Black students 
and even fewer Hispanic students were at the "adept" level. The "adept" level 
corresponds to Stage t^, 

Chall stated that students reading at or below a sixth or seventh grade level 
need expert help from trained professionals . They need more heip than the subject 
area instructor or a peer tutor, for example, can give. However, students reading at 
around the eighth grade level can be greatly aided by subject area instructors, who 
can, with the correct methods, help them make the transition from eighth to twelfth 
grade reading in a relatively short period of time. 

To explain how this can be done, she first discussed the characteristics 
distinguishing eighth from twelfth grade development of the three basic 
requirements in reading described above. 

1. Language and knowledge: twelfth grade texts require language that is 
complex, abstract, and technical. Doing assignments from these texts 
requires bringing to the text much background knowledge and vocabulary, 
which are not as necessary for most ninth grade reading level texts. 

2. Cognition: twelfth grade texts require a greater ability to read critically, 
and more highly developed cognitive and problem solving skills. 

3. Reading skills: More advanced reading skills are needed, including greater 
speed, efficiency, knowing what the important ideas are, and 
metacognitive skills such as knowing whether one is comprehending or not. 

Chall stressed that these three areas are interrelated. For example, in a 
literate society, thr more intelligent one is, generally the better a reader one is. 
However, the convciae is also true— the better the reader the more intelligent the 
person. She argued that the ability to read contributes to intelligence. In other 
words, good reading, skills improve the ability to think. There is evidence that when 
a person goes from the eighth to the twelfth grade reading level his or her thinking 
changes in ways corresponding to the differences in the kinds of reading done at 
those levels. Therefore, content area teachers at the college can help their student 
to read and improve their reading by helping them to think better about the subject 
matter . In fact, many of the current procedures f f r teaching thinking and teaching 
higher level reading are quite similar. 
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Of the three basic requirements of reading, she placed greatest emphasis on 
the first one. There is strong evidence that in general, and not just in reading, 
knowledge of a subject area is the greatest factor in expertise. She also cited 
specific evidence that what most distinguishes a tovice from an expert reader Is 
background knowledge and vocabulary. Even for a generally good reader, the areas 
in which one reads most quickly and effectively are the areas one knows well. 

Based upon this evidence and her analysis of it, Professor Chall argued that 
general reading skills courses that are not related to any particular subject matter 
are not sufficient. Reading is not just a technique or process; it must have content. 
Therefore, the subject area instructor is in a unique position to improve students' 
reading by helping them to deal better with texts of specific content. They can 
prepare students for reading the text by presenting necessary background knowledge 
and vocabulary in advance. Some specific suggestions included: 

• List vocabulary words on the board and uiscuss them in advance. 

• Tell the students what the important ideas in an upcoming reading 
assignment are. 

• Ask questions in advance of the reading which will help students see where 
the main ideas in the chapter are. 

• Teach students some "tricks" for reading and writing in each subject area. 
Instructors can best do this by modeling for students how they can 
approach reading and writing in each subject area. This should include the 
following procedure in all classes: The first day, the students should bring 
the text to class and should be "initiated*' into the book. What is the 
author's style? Where are the main ideas? How should it be read? Should 
they read the sup * iry first? Subject headings first? 

In addition to her iht\>retical analysis and these practical suggestions, Chall 
discussed some of the social policy issues implicitly raised by her analysis. She 
expressed a conviction tliat all our youth must learn to read at the twelfth grade 
level. In 19'*0 few jobs required more than an eighth grade reading level. Today 
many more jobs require a twelfth grade reading level. Even many jobs that do not 
call for reading on a twelfth grade level require higher reasoning, which comes in 
part from higher reading. Also, in order to be truly equal participants in the affairs 
atxi decisions of our society people must be able to read such things as articles on 
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world affairs in Time . Newsweek , or the New York Times , which are difficult for a 
person with only an eighth grade reading level. She insisted that this is not an 
elitist, but a democratic, postion: What's good for the college professor's daughter 
or son is not too good for anyone's child. 

She went on to say that the reasons for the low literacy levels in our society 
are complex, and many are beyond the responsibility of the college faculty. 
However, there is much that they can do. When students learn to read better in any 
area, they begin to find reading less torturous; this makes them more independent in 
their learning and gives them greater power over the written word, and it gives 
them a way to continue to learn when they leave college. 

In concluding, Professor Chall offered a summary of her major points, which 
were the following: 

1. Remedial reading is important, and should be done by t'ained experts. 

2. Students reading below sixth or eighth grade level need much more 
systematic work on their tl-tinking skills. 

3. Using easier textbooks is one possible approach, but it is a temporary and 
limited approach because: (a) there are simply not enough of them, and (b) 
they do not help bring students up to the higher reading level that they 
need in our society. 

I*, Students should be taught some "tricks" in each subject area course; these 
are best taught by subject area instructors who can model these "tricks" 
for the students. Subject area faculty must be oriented towards doing this 
and helped to learn methods. 

5. The most important way to help students is to help them to expand their 
vocabulary and knowledge in the subject they are reading. 
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ImovatiYC Teachii^ Strategies lor Students with Leamig DisabiUties 

Presenter : Craig Michaels, M.S. 

Human Resources Center, National Center for Employment of the 
Disabled, Albertson, NY 

Date of Presentation : March 27, 19S7 

Craig Michaels began his talk by raising the issue of whether there can be good 
teaching without learning. He expressed the view that if students are not learning, 
it is the responsibility of the teacher to change his or her teaching so that students 
do learn. Although this principle is accepted at the elementary and secondary 
school levels, it is not widely accepted at the college level. 

Michaels proceeded to offer a set of specific suggestions for college 
instructors of learning disabled students. However, he stressed that the suggestions 
would be useful for all students; a good teacher for the learning disabled is a good 
teacher for any student. Proposed techniques must also be easy for the instructor to 
implement} if they take too much time the instructor is less likely actually to use 
them. 

Many of the suggested teaching techniques concerned providing organization 
and structure for students. 

• Ail teachers should make the course syllabus available to students prior to 
the start of class. This would help organize the course for students, and is 
essential for those learning disabled students who qualify for recordings for 
the blind. They need to know what text will be used in advance in order to 
get it on tape. 

• The syllabus should include learning objectives and specification of how 
students will be evaluated or tested. 

• Before each topic and each lesson, students should be told what they will 
be learning and what the important points are. 

• Many learning disabled students have great trouble articulating the "main 
idea" or summarizing. At the end of each topic and lesson, the instructor 
should summarize the key points. He or she should try to elicit the main 
i^'eas from the students, but should do this for them if necessary. This will 
serve as a model for some, who may learn how to do it themselves. 
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t The instructor should review the main points oi the previous class at the 
beginning of each class. 

Many students have trouble knowing what to write down during the class and 
from the text. They may try to write down everything or may write down the wrong 
things. The above techniques may help them learn to find the main points, but in 
addition Michaels suggested that the instructor should help them learn how to study 
from a textbook, and offered the following specific technique: 

• Teach the students to read xho chaptor prior to the lecture and take notes 
along one side of the paper. Then in class as they listen to the instructor 
they should find the place in the notes where the teacher is and on the 
other side of the paper, next to that part in the notes from the text, write 
down anything the instructor adds, or makes notes of what the instructor 
stressed, disagreed with, etc. 

Regarding modification of exams for learning disabled and other disabled (such 
as blmd) students, the general guiding principle should be to distinguish between 
whether the student has learned the subject matter of the course and whether 
he/she has some disability. He presented examples of some reasonable 
accommodations that can be made in testing: 

• Give untimed tests. Mark down where the student was at the normal time 
limit, and then let him or her finish the test. 

• Provide alternate test forms. 

• Allow learning disabled students who cannot fill out computer answer 
forms to circle the answers on the test itself. 

• Especially for math, analyze how the student did the problem and give 
partial credit for correct solution mode even if the answer was wrong. 

• Simplify directions. 

• On a case-by-case basis, provide aids and assistance devices, such as a 
multiplication table. 

In concluding, Michaels stressed again that learning disabled students are not 
very different from other community college students. The good teaching 
techniques that help the former will help the latter. The difference is that while 
the non-learning disabled student may "make it" anyway, the learning disabled 
student cannot succeed without the instructor's help. 



Understanding d Learning DisabiUties Evaluation and its ImpUcations 



Presenter i Deffrey Rosen, Ph.D. 

Division of Social Science 

City College, City University of New York 

Date of Presentation ? March 27, 19S7 

Heffrey Rosen described the learning disabilities service he was directing at 
City College of CUNY, where evaluations were performed. This was a training 
activity for doctoral students in the Clinical Psychology and Cognition Ph.D. 
programs at City College. From four to six students per year participated in the 
service, supervised by three faculty. Referrals were received from anywhere in the 
CUNY system, for example from community college faculty. The person making the 
referral received an evaluation of what was wrong with the student and also 
recommendations to promote academic improvement. 

A minority were self-referred. Most referrals were made by counselors and 
teachers. A common reason for referring a student was that a strength was 
discerned despite the fact that the student was on the verge of failing. 
Approximately 500 college students from all over CUNY had been seen since 1978, 
when the service began. All students seen were experiencing profound academic 
difficulties, although only 50 percent were clearly academically deficient. 

Rosen presented statistics that were representative of the people who were 
seen by the service, although they were not representative of the CUNY student 
population. The percentages reported by Rosen (see below) added up to more than 
100% because students evaluated often belonged to more than one of the categories 
described. 

Fifty percent of the people seen were academically deficient . Everybody who 
was learning disabled was academically deficient but not everybody who was 
academically deficient was learning disabled. There were many people who for a 
variety of reasons did not learn. Some reasons may have been truancy, institutional 
ifxiifference, and poor teaching. For various reasons, these people simply had never 
acquired the lexical information that they needed, including vocabulary, 
orthographic and phonological correspondences, syntax, and organization necessary 
for academic functiorung. It was not that they could not acquire these skills— it was 
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just that they had not acquired thern or they had been miseducated. For example, 
an individual who was taught to read without any knowledge of phonics may not be 
able to sound out unfamiliar words. The errors such an individual might make might 
resemble dyslexic errors but the individual may only be miseducated rather than 
dyslexic. It was very important to distinguish between deficiency and disability. 
Someone who was deficient could be instructed using standard procedures. 

Approximately 10% of students evaluated had academic difiicul ties associated 
with hard neuropathology , including epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, tumor and, most 
commonly, closed head injuries, e.g., concussion and coma. Available school records 
were examined to see whether there was any precipitous drop-off that could not 
have been predicted other than as a consequence of that particular neurological 
insult. In carrying out a clinical evaluation it was necessary to rule out an acute 
progressive process, i.e., "something that is bad and getting worse" for which there 
has to be some medical intervention. 

Approximately 10% did not have hard neuropathology but needed medical 
attention because they may have had a systemic illness , e.g., asthma, anemia, 
mononucleosis, etc. which had been undiagnosed and was interfering with their 
cognitive abilities. Many of these individuals did not have access to health care 
delivery systems in the same ways that other people did. After the condition was 
treated and went away, the student's cognition and academic performance improved. 

Approximately 15% had sensory impairments in hearing or in vision. A very 
detailed evaluation of these functions was conducted to rule out sensory impairment 
as a reason for academic failure* 

Approximately 20% had moderate to severe psychop >" thology such as a 
profound anxiety disorder, which affected ability to sustain attention and 
concentration. Affective disorders were also seen, frequently depression, which 
impacts upon memory and concentration. Once the psychological problem was 
rectified, it was possible for the academic problem to disappear. 

Approximately 25% had academic difficulties associated with substance abuse , 
the most common of which was alcohol, although abuse of angel djst, heroin, and 
cocaine was seen. A very marginal learning disability such as mild form of dyslexia 
could be severely exacerbated by marijuana so that performance on a reading task 
would decline significantly. 
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Approximately kO% were probably devclopmentally disabled from the first 
year of life. They had developmental learning disabilities of the following four 
types: 

1. Hyslexia t a specific learning disability associated with reading problems. 
There are three to six different types of dyslexia. They are all related to 
reading problems but come about for different reasons, in tlic same way as 
a fever can be generated by different causes. The characteristic most 
frequently associated with dyslexia in people's minds is letter/spatial 
reversal, for example mirror image letters and words. In fact, this is one 
of the least prevalent forms of dyslexia. 

The most frequent form of dyslexia involves an impairment in phonological 
processing. This can be described as a "tin ear for language." Even at the 
age of two years old there is difficulty discriminating between speech 
sounds, but nothing that an audlologlst could detect. Such individuals have 
dl:*.;culty processing acoustic Information rapidly enough to understand 
everything someone says to them. It may seem that the Individual Is not 
paying attention but the problem is one of language processing. Besides, 
having reading problems, students report having difficulty understanding 
what Is being talked about In class. They can understand if the rate of 
speech is slowed down or If speech Is organized into preset patterns. 
Dyslexlcs with a phonological Impairment may have difficulty using the 
right words for the Ideas they want to express and may show 
circumlocutions. These problems also show up In writing, which can be 
poor as a result of trying hard to express meaning while lacking the right 
words. Such students may have the meaning they want to communicate but 
may lack Its phonological representation. In reading, a person with 
phonological dyslexia may mispronounce words. 

Anotlier fonn of dyslexia, which Is rare, Involves semantic substitutions In 
reading. Such Individuals can read wor^s correctly out loud but their 
comprehension is poor. 

2. Dyscaiculia ! primary difficulties in math especially in computation 
involving an underlying logic of spatial extension. 
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3. Agraphia ; problem with writing that does not co-occur with a reading 

problem. This is very rare outside of a neurology service. 
ti, A history oi hyperactivity/attention deficit- ^such students may not be 
hyperactive anymore (although they may be fidgety), but have difficulty 
with concentration and organization. They have difficulty thinking through 
a sequence. In writing, spelling, grammar and vocabulary may be excellent 
but there will be an absence of organization of sentences and paragraphs. 
After the evaluation was complete, a treatment plan was developed based on 
what were considered to be the most important reasons for the student's academic 
failure. A treatment plan could involve medical referrals, ophthalmology, or 
psychological consultation. Usually a series of interrelated treatments was planned 
to deal with the several sources of the academic problem. 



Are ail Reading Problems the Same? 
Implications of Research fo^ Learning Disabled Community College Students. 

Presenter .' Charles A. Pcrfetti, Ph.D. 

Learning Research and L'evelopment Center 
University ol Pittsburgh 

Date of Presentation ; December it, 19S7 

Charles Perfctti has conducted a large amount of research into the cognitive 
processes employed in reading. He has studied reading problems in elementary and 
intermediate school children and recently he has begun investigating the niituri-: of 
reading problems of low-acliieving college students. He reviewed and discussed 
instructional implications of the research. He cautioned that a gap exists between 
laboratory-based research and practical application. 

Perfetti focused on generally accepted research findings in the field of 
reading. He suggested that it is important to recognize that there is a great 
similarity in the nature of learning problems of elementary school level children and 
community college level students who are poor readers. The major difference 
between poor readers at the community college level and poor readers at other 
school levels is that the community college students have had more time and mere 
opportunity to compound learning problems than the other students. 

It was emphasized that research on learning to read supports the contention 
that there are at least three prerequisites on the part of the learner. These 
prerequisites include mastery of basic language skills, prior knowledge of 
information presented in the text, and metacognitive strategies for processing the 
information. 

The first prerequisite , mastery of basic language skills, is the most 
fundamental of these requirements. The student who fails to acquire basic language 
skills not only learns differently from other students but also learns less. At the 
community college level this student is less likely to have learned the kinds of things 
that an academic textbook requires of the reader. Such a student is le,s likely to 
have learned about how strategies have to be modified as a function of the text 
being read, i.e., metacognitive processes are deficient. 
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Some of the research that has investigated the role oi basic language skills in 
effective reading was reviewed. Basic language skills include word recognition, 
decoding, memory for spoken language, and the ability to transform the printed 
word into something meaningful. Invariably, research studies have indicated that 
children who are poor readers have weak word identification skills. Oftentimes, this 
weakness becomes apparent only in a laboratory setting in which the amount of time 
or the effort expended in recognizing the words is measured. Additionally, findings 
from studies using a camera that films what the eye is doing while reading indicate 
that eye contact with individual words is essential in successful reading. If the 
reader cannot handle the words, then he or she is not ,^oing to understand the text. 

The importance of prior knowledge, the second prerequisite for successful 
reading, was demonstrated by Perfetti utilizing two exercises from the research 
literature. He presented a well-known example by Bransford and 3ohnson of step- 
by-step instructions for performing a common activity. After being given the 
instructions by Perfetti, the conference participants were unable to identify the 
activity. However, when he presented the title 'Washing Clothes,' participants were 
amused at how straightfoward the instructions now seemed. Perfetti likened this 
experience to that of community college students who sit down to read a biology 
text, a chemistry text, or a psychology text but have no prior knowledge of the 
content area of these texts. 

Another research example was given to illustrate how o^e's prior experience 
can influence one's interpretation or comprehension of text. An ambiguous passage 
that could be interpreted in one cf two ways was read to the participants. The 
passage could be interpreted as de^cribing either a wrestling match in which a 
wrestler tries to break out of a body lock, or as describing a prisoner who tries to 
break out of jail. Perfetti reported that, as would be expected, college students 
enrolled in physical education departments tended to Interpret the passage as a 
wrestling match wheieas students enrolled in education departments tended to 
interpret it as a prison break. It w?,s thus concluded that the prior knowledge the 
reader brings to the text will influence comprehension of the text. 

The third prerequisite for successful reading is the employment of effective 
strategies or metacognitive processes. Metacognltive abilities operate through the 
brain's capacity to comprehend information by analyzing, synthesizing and 
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integrating it. Research has found that successful readers have learned to look for 
important information, to anticipate what should occur next in sequentially 
presented ini'orrnation, and to distribute cognitive resources efficiently by paying 
more attention to main ideas and less attention to details. Pcrfetti stated that 
many students who are poor readers both at the intermediate and community college 
levels have no strategy for mastering the text other than to read all the words. 

He stated that poor readers may have trouble with one or more of the three 
prerequisites for successful reading. However, he reported that all poor readers 
have trouble with basic language skills. 

Perfetti next reviewed research that he had conducted with college level 
students to determine how many different kinds of reading disabilities existed at 
this level. He distinguished two groups: a group of poor college readers who closely 
follow a classical pattern of dyslexia and "garden variety" group that included all 
other poor readers. The definition of dyslexia thcit he used was "difficulty in 
learning to read despite conventional instruction and adequate intellectual and 
social opportunity, presumed to be dependent on fundamental cognitive disabilities, 
which are frpnuently constitutional in nature." 

Perfetti raised the question regarding whether he was finding the same 
phenomena in his studies of poor readers ("garden variety") as other researchers 
were finding when they studied specific reading disabilities defined very narrowly 
(dyslexic). He found that across a large number of reading tasks, almost every 
problem that a garden variety poor reader has is also found in the dsylexic poor 
reader. In other words, no problems appeared unique to either group of poor 
readers. He claimed that it would be more useful to stress commonalities that ail 
poor readers have in learning from text than to look for differences between 
specific subgroups of poor readers. Basically, all poor readers have trouble with 
basic language skills and they ail have trouble remembering what they have just 
read. 

Perfetti concluded his presentation by recommending practical applications of 
the research findings, including: 

1. Do not assume that the adult learner has acquired basic language skills. 
There is a strong possibility that he or she has not. 
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Be alert for knowledge deficiencies. Not only may a poor reader have 
basic language problems, he or she may also lack necessary background 
knowledge. Anything that can be done for learners to provide sorne 
familiarity with the topics they have to read should improve 
comprehension. 

Promote active confrontation between the reader and the text in order to 
help the reader develop appropriate metacognitive strategies when reading. 
Peer tutoring, a situation in which students are reading and discussing text 
together as they read, has been found helpful in enhancing metacognitive 
strategies. The reader becomes more aware of what he or she is doing 
during the reading process. 

Be flexible in trying a number of approaches when working with students 
who have reading problems. 
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Providing Services On and Oil Campus lor Learning Disabled Students 

Presenters ; Karen Pearl, M.S. 

The Learning Project 

LaGuardia Community College, City University oi New York* 
Margaret Giogiio, M.S. 

State University of New York, Farmingdale Community College 
and the Human Resources Center, Alljertson, NY 

Anthony Colarossi, Ph.D. 
Special Services Program 
Kingsborough Community College 

-Date of Presentation ; I ecember 19S7 
Panelist; Karen Pearl 

Karen Pearl described tlie Learning Project at LaCuardi" Community College. 
The project is cast in a preventive framework: it has been developed to reduce the 
risk of academic failure, thus enhancing the probability that learning disabled 
students will receive associate degrees from the community college. The project 
entails a three step process: referral, diagnosis, and support implementation. 

The first step is the referral of students for services. The heterogeneity of 
the learning disabled population makes it very difficult to develop a unifying set of 
identifying criteria. One learning disabled student may be very different from 
another. Students are typically referred because they lack sufficient proficiency in 
basic reading, writing, and/or math skills. They are likely to be at risk for academic 
failure because of tae severity of these deficiencies. 

Students wr.o are experiencing academic difficulty are given information about 
the nature of their learning difficulties, :.. liable support services, and procedures 
for requesting instructional modificatm The latter may include classroom 
modifications, testing modifications, at . ,.t-of-the-dassroom training in the use of 
learning strategies. The il *'ficatio i. appropriate learning strategies for an 
individual student is largely detet rjined lutough the diagnostic process. Strategies 
are then taught to the students during tutoring sessions. 

*Now at the Literacy Assistance Center, New York City. 
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Students may be referred in various ways. Most frequently they are referred 
by faculty members who observe that these students are making unusual types of 
errors that other students rarely make. Some are also identified and referred by 
personnel from high schools that they have attended. Additionally, students may be 
referred by agencies such as the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In addition, 
they may be and frequently are self-referred. 

Once a student is referred, an initial intake interview is conducted. During 
intake, a counselor attempts to establish rapport with the student. The student is 
.iormed of the need for a psychoeducational assessment of his or her abilities and 
uisabilities in order to develop a comprehensive learning profile. This profile will be 
used as a guide in developing appropriate instructional modifications and strategies 
to enhance the student's learning. 

In order to benefit fully from the services of the Learnintj Project, the student 
is strongly encouraged to be an active participant at each step in the process. The 
student is expected, through counseling and/or otlier supports, to develop a certain 
degree of openness. This openness will maximize the student's ability to accept his 
both capacities and limitations. Through self -acceptance, the student will be able 
. - take appropriate actions to promote his or her development. 

The diagnostic process is accomplished by a cr nprehensive psychoedu,cational 
L ttery of tests. Testing usually lasts about three hours. Included in the battery 
are: a writing sample by the student, the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test, the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised, the Wide Range Achievement Test- 
Revised, the Binet Sentence Memory Test, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
Test, The Incomplete Sentence Blank, and the Rorschach (if indicated). 

The intelligence test is included in the battery since the most commonly 
accepted definition of a learning disability states that the student has at least 
average intelligence. Although intelligence tests yield global IQ scores, the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scaie-Revised is particulary useful because r. yields 
scores on 11 subtests. A scatter profile of intellectual functioning can be obtained 
from the Wechsler which depicts the student's strengths and weaknesses on different 
dimensions of intellectual functioning such as comprehension, fund of knowledge, 
short and long-term-memory, attention span, and motivation. Other tests in the 
battery assess sensory functioning, emotional functioning, and academic 
achievement. 
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A learning proiile derived from results of the tests is shared with the student. 
Educational objectives are then pianned to maximize the student's success on 
campus. 

Staff at the Learning Project are providing both instructional and counseling 
services to the student. Additionally, the staff negotiates recommended 
accommodations with f 'iculty members on the behalf of the student. 

Panelist: Margaret Gioglio 

Margaret Gioglio, a learning disabilities specialist at SUNY Farmingdale and 
the Human Resources Center, described support services for learning disabled 
students at SUNY Farmingdale. Support services are provided by: (1) the Office of 
Disabled Student Services, (2) the Learning Center and (3) the Psychological 
Services Center. The Office of Disabled Student Services primarily provides 
academic counseling and arranges any needed classroom and/or test 
accommodations. The Learning Center provides tutoring ser/ices. There is a math 
lab, a reading lab, and a writing lab. A reading specialist and a learning disability 
specialist are both available to provide supervision to tutors as well as to tutor 
themselves when a specific le-^rning need arises. The Psychological Services Center 
assists in the identification of learning disabled students who have not be^n 
identified during application to the college. The Center also provides services of a 
psychological nature to learning disabled students as well as other students, 

Gioglio stressed the importance of early identification of learning disabled 
students in maximizing their learning opportunity. It is sometimes difficult to 
identify these students because a certain percentage do not know that they have a 
learning problem. Others who do know and who may have been previously labeled as 
learning disabled and/or special education high school students have been concerned 
that they would not be admitted to the college, 

Gioglio described a project, "Transition from High School to College," that 
the Human Resources Center, in Albertson, N.Y., had coordinated between several 
feeder high schools and SUNY Farmingdale, Nassau, and Queensborough Community 
Colleges. The aim of the project was to identify potential learning disabled 
community college students during their junior and senior years in high school and to 
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provide support to ease the transition to the community colleges. These students 
typicaiiy indicate that they have a learning disability on the admissions application 
to the colleges. They are then linked up with the available support services on the 
campuses. 

Other students are identified and provided with support services when they fail 
the reading, writing, or math placement tests. These students may be offered a pre- 
college program in liberal arts or technical studies before they enter an academic 
area. 

Additionally, samples of students' written work obtained during the admission 
procedure that indicate learning problems arc sent to the reading and learning 
disabilities specialists for further diagnosis. If it is determined that these students 
are likely to experience learning problems, they are also referred to support 
services. Further, students who enter academic programs, and then experience 
learning problems, may also receive support services. Typically they are scli- 
ref erred or faculty-referred. 

In addition to these groups of students, special attention is given to older 
students who are '•eturning to school after a noteable time-lag. These students may 
or may not have been previously identified as learning disabled. The lack of 
identification may have occurred because they had gone through a public school 
system before it had become sensitized to learning disabilities. 

All students who become identified as in need of support services are sent a 
letter describing the available services that exist on campus. They are then 
encourage'* to take advantage of these services. 

The Learning Center is centrally located in the library of the colJege. 
Students with all kinds of academic problems in addition to specific learning 
disabilities come to the center for tutcrial services. Tills centralization of services 
helps to abate the stigma that many learning disabled students fear. 

The Office of Disabled Student Services is also centrally located, in the 
Career Development Center. This proximity to campus career development 
activities enables learning disabled students to get an early start in the transition 
from college to the work world. When vocational issues arise, students can receive 
immediate counseling. Further, students who do gain employment can get support 
for any problems that occur on the job. In short, student support services at 
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SUNY/Farmingdale for learning disabled students include academic counseling, 
classroom and test accommodations, tutorial services, vocational counseling and 
psychological services. 

Panelist: Anthony Colarossi 

Anthony Colarossi described the Special Services Program at Kingsborough 
Community College as it pertains to learning disabled students. He discussed the 
focus of two different pieces of legislation that protect the educational rights of the 
disabled. Specifically, he noted the difference in scope and orientation of Pl9k-\k2 
which pertains to public school students, and Section 50^* of PL93-113, which 
pertains to college students. Due to the different educational policies mandated by 
these two laws, many high school special education students are not prepared for the 
degree of independence, self-awareness, and personal responsibility that are 
required for them to receive services and function effectively on a college level. 

As a consequence of 50^, the Special Services Program attempts to provide 
services to students in a manner that fosters the development of these skills. 
Therefore, the program has been very much oriented toward students' voluntary 
participation, active involvement, the development of self-advocacy skills and self- 
monitoring of academic progress and learning style. Students are most often 
referred by their high school special education program, next most often by faculty, 
self, and outside agency referrals. 

In providing a service to a student, documentation of the learning problem is 
desired. Although the staff in the Special Services program will perform evaluations 
when necessary, it is preferred that students be evaluaicd off-campus by an outside 
agency. What is specifically looked for in such evaluations are not only IQ scores 
but the manner in which these scores were attained, that is, the students' patterns 
of strengths and weaknesses, scatter, discrepancies, and unique style of responding. 
It is preferred that cognitive skills be assessed through a variety of modalities. The 
discrepancies between intellectual potential and actual academic performance are 
also examined. However, of particular importance is the determination of 
functional skills wl\ich are useful in planning appropriate services for the student. 
This means ascertaining the student's study skills including: time management, note 
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taking skills, textbook comprehension, and utilization of educational aids (tape 
recorders, word processors, etc*). 

After students have been referred and an evaluation has been performed, they 
are scheduled for an intake appointment by one of the counselors in the program. 
During intake, the counselor explores the referral issue and gathers a detailed 
history including personal, medical, educational, and occupational information. The 
expressive style of the student is also assessed. This assessment includes an 
evaluation of how students perceive themselves, how they define their disability, 
and what kinds of coping strategies have been effective for them. . 

Upon completion of the intake, the student is then scheduled for an open- 
ended clinical Interview with Colarossi. He reviews beforehand the available 
information on the student from the evaluation and the intake. In the interview he 
assesses how students present themselves, perceive college, structure situations and 
are able to articulate the nature of their disability in functional terms. During this 
process the student and Colarossi c.N)peratively develop the student's Special 
Services Support Plan, which delineates which services will be provided to the 
student (Including tutoring, accommodations, and counseling) and what the student's 
responsibilities are. At the conclusion of the negotiation both Colarossi and the 
student sign the contract. 

The program provides counseling aimed at helping the student acquire the self- 
awareness, advocacy skills, and necessary accommodations to promote academic 
success. Counseling focuses on building effective communication skills for 
presenting needs to faculty and supervisors. A course entitled "Self-Exploration and 
Career Decision-Making" is offered specifically to students in the program. In the 
course, students role-play anxiety-eliciting encounters with significant others such 
as professors and employers. Career issues related to a student's disability are also 
discussed. Additionally, both accommodations and the technical aspects of using 
these accommodations are presented. 

The program conducts ongoing process evaluations. Follow-up is being planned 
to explore what happens to those students who go to work at the conclusion of their 
studies and what happens to those who go on to four-year colleges. 



Discussiont Issues and Comments 

Participants' questions and extracts from panelists' replies are provided below. 

(1) Describe the type of tutors employed in your programs. 

GiORilo t At SUNY Farmingdale, both professional and peer tutors provide services. 
The tutors are supervised by the reading specialist and the learning disabilities 
specialist. 

Pearl ; Ax LaGuardia, peer tutors work with the students under the supervision of a 
professional master tutor. In addition to formal supervision, the peer tutors are 
encouraged to meet with the other counselor or myself informally when they 
encounter a problem in tutoring. 

Colarossi: At Kingsborough, a variety of tutorial services are offered such as the 
English Skills Lab, Math Skills Lab, in addition to regular tutorial services. Special 
Services provides individual tutoring by tutors who are trained to work with learning 
disabled students and are supervised on a weekly basis. Students are encouraged to 
take advantage of all available services. 

(2) Address the issue of career opportunities for seriously leamlng disabled students. 

Gioglio : Many learning disabled students, once they leave college, are finding that 
they are either unemployed or employed in dead-end positions with no opportunity 
for advancement. As a result of the employment difficulties of the learning 
disabled students, we initiated a "transition to work from community college 
project." We try to find out what our students can do best. Then we counsel them 
on how to get jobs. We also help them keep the jobs. What often happens with 
learning disabled people is that they quit the moment a problem arises. 
Consequently, they display a work pattern of jumping from job to job. We try to 
provide them with the proper support services which will help them resolve problems 
and find solutions before quitting. 

Pearl i LaGuardia Community College is a career education college. All of our 
students take cooperative education work internships. They work and then they 
graduate. They do not graduate and then work. This process enables us to help 
students with work-related problems as they arise. 
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Coiarossi : We teach our students the necessary skills for negotiating with employers 
in a similar manner as they would negotiate with professors about their disability. 
That is to say very specifically, "This is my disability. This is what it means 
functionally. This is a possible solution to the functional problem." 

(3) Justify funding for learning disabled students services. 

Pearl ; The Chronicle of Higher Education recently estimated that at least U 
percent of all students on two and four-year campuses across the country have 
learning disabilities. Many of these students have not been formally identified. 
They have not been identified because identification is a lengthy and costly process 
and because support services do not exist to accommodate all of these students. 
Small programs are funded because they are better than no programs. It is hoped 
that we can become mor^ creative in terms of how we use resources so that the 
whole process of identification and support will not be as costly in the future as it is 
now. 

Coiarossi ; There are many more learning disabled people in prisons and who are 
juvenile delinquents than there are on the college campuses. It is difficult to find 
many offenders who are good readers. The students that we see are success stories. 
They have learned to negotiate the system well to come this far. Many of the 
learning disabled population experience frustrations early. These students are likely 
to drop out in junior high school. Those are the ones who are likely to sell drugs and 
rip off the chains on the subways. 
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Learning Disability or Learning Difficulty: Huw Do We Tell the Difference? 



Presenter ; Barbara Cordoni, Ed.D. 

Department of Special Education, The Achieve Program 
Southern Illinois Umversity, Carbondole 

Date of Prxisontation ; March 13, 1988 

Barbara Cordoni presented case material concerning learning disabled students 
with whom she had worked in the Acliieve Program at Southern Illinois University. 
The material illustrated typical problems in communication that occur between 
learning disabled students and faculty members in post-secondary educational 
settings. She also displayed several samples of the Achieve students* writing to 
demonstrate specific problems that Joarning disabled community college students 
arc likely to present. 

The Achieve Program has served over 700 learning disabled students since its 
inception, and 130 learning disabled students are currently enrolled in this program. 
These students have average measured intelligence and are required to enroll in 
regular academic programs from the fi»st day that they matriculate. They receive 
support services that most learning disabled programs offer such as a variety of 
classroom accommodations, academic planning, tutoring, remediation, test 
proctoring, and counseling. However, these students must be able to keep up and 
compete with their non-handicapped peers with the support services provided. 

Cordoni addressed two major issues of concern to community colleges which 
are providing educational opportunities to learning disabled students. The first issue 
related to problems in identification of learning disabled students as distinguished 
from tlie educationally disadvantaged students and minimally English-proficient 
stjdcr.»j. The second issue concerned the provision of appropriate interventions for 
learning disabled students in the community college once they had been identified. 

Cordon stated that of all higher education institutions, the community 
colleges will get the iar^r^st proportion of handicapped students, including students 
with learning disabilities. Several factors contribute to the comparatively large 
incidence of handicapped studen s in the community colleges. Admission policies 
iiie less strict at the two-year colleges. Class size is generally smaller. Faculty 
members are more readily accessible. Additionally, the informal environment of the 
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community college campus probably appears less threatening to those who are 
handicapped. 

The community colleges may be in a more advantageous position to 
accommodate learning disabled students than large universities. Because classes are 
smaller, community college professors may be more likely to identify students who 
have learning disabilities, and to refer them for services. It is easier to establish 
college-wide liaisons with faculty members and to develop and implement support 
services within community colleges. 

Despite these advantages, a major problem that the community colleges arc 
faced with today is the identification of learning disabled students. Although 
younger learning disabled students have frequently been identified by the school 
system prior to graduation from high school, learning disabled students 23 years cf 
age and older are not likely to have been previously diagnosed. Services in the 
public schools did not yet exist for the identification of learning disabilities. 
Furthermore, some students who have previously been identified as learning disabled 
may not reveal this to appropriate community college personnel. 

The available diagnostic services that exist at community colleges are varied. 
Some colleges have excellent resources while others have few testing services. 

Cordoni discussed problems in arriving at accurate diagnoses. For example a 
student in the Achieve Program had a math learning disability. The diagnostic task 
was to determine the functional level of the student in mathematics. On the Key 
Math Test, a test with four written subtests and ten oral subtests, he scored at the 
seventh grade six month level. On the Peabody Individual Acluevcment Test, an oral 
test, he scored at the twelfth grade nine month level. On the Woodcock-jc^hnson 
Psychoeducational Test Battery, which has both written and oral responses, he 
received a score at the ninth grade seven mor-th level. On a Wide Range 
Achievement Test, a written test that is timed, he scored at the fifth grade six 
mmth level. Finally, on the Arithmetic subtest of the Wechsier Adult Intelligence 
Scale, which is oral and timed, he obtained a scaled score of eight, the average 
score being 10. 

Cordoni stated that based on these disparate test results thers is no way to 
determine the functional level of the student in mathematics. To make such a 
determination, a task analysis must be conducted lo identify kinds of errors. This 
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example illustrates the danger of using only one test to determine the level of 
functioning for learning disabled students. 

An analysis of this student's performance on these tests indicated that when 
the student was put in a timed situation and when he had to write his responses, he 
scored more poorly because of the time limitations and the writing requirements, 
not rtecause of the content or the computations. She stated that quite often test 
results do not give real indications of what learning disabled students are capable of 
doing. 

Cordoni provided some clues to the identification of learning disabled 
students. These students do not show the same pattern of "nonl earning" that other 
students show. They typically display peaks and valleys in performance. They tend 
to be good in some areas such as science or math. However, they may have failed 
all their English courses or avoided these courses to keep from failing. Roughly 80 
percent of learning disabled «itudents have reading problems. Spelling is usually the 
weakest area for learning disabled students. Another indication of a learning 
disability is an oral language-written language discrepancy where a student is orally 
articulate but fails written essays. Another discrepancy occurs when a student 
performs well on multiple-choice exams but fails essay exams. A further 
discrepancy arises in the student with perceptual problems who passes multiple- 
choice exams when he circles the answer using the test booklet but fails when he has 
to mark his responses on an answer sheet. 

In contrast to the peaks and valleys in performance of learning disabled 
students, non-native English speaking students will have difficulty only in specific 
areas where language is used, for example with word problems in mathematics, and 
reading and writing assignments. Educationally disadvantaged students, on the other 
hand, perfonn poorly across all content areas. These three groups have three very 
different kinds of nonlearning patterns. 

For the purpose of evaluation, Cordoni recommended the use of two tests: the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised (WAK-R) and the Malcomesius Specific 
Language Disability Test (Educators Publishing Company, Cambridge, MA). Pattern 
analy;iis of subtest performance on the WAIS-R has yielded a typical profile for the 
learning disabled. Learning disabled individuals are generally weak in the tasks 
requiring short term memory, symbol manipulation, and visual-motor functioning. 
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They may also score lower on the information subtest because they were pulled out 
of the content classes (e.g., science and social studies) in high school so they could 
attend remedial classes. 

While a licensed psyclwlogist needs to be involved in administering the 
WAIS-R, any professional educator is capable of administering the Malcomesius 
test. Further, where the WAIS-R is administered individually, the Malcomesius can 
be given to groups. The test yields a functional analysis of students' ability to 
perform in a classroom on several tasks. It includes a blackboard copying task, a 
workbook task, a visual-motor test, a visual memory to motor task, an auditory 
discrimination task, an auditory memory-to-motor task, a comprehension task, and a 
spelling task. The comprehension task indicates how well the student can follow a 
lecture and liow well he or she car. take notes. 

The test can differentiate between learning disabilities, minimal English 
language proficiency and educational disadvantage. Only for the learning disabled 
student does the test pose major difficulties. An example is the blackboard copying 
task. The handwriting of the learning disabled students is typically poor. Letters 
may be reversed or even transposed in a word. These students will take longer to 
complete the task than the other groups. They have to look back at ihe board more 
frequently in order to hold the information in short-term memory. 

Cordoni then went on to discuss the importance, in designing appropriate 
instructional interventions, of understanding the personality characteristics of 
learning disabled students. Over the course of their lives tl ey have been extremely 
hurt, have generally experienced many failures, and often have very poor self 
images. They tend to marry late and to have poor social skills. They generally 
remain in the homes of their parents much longer than tlieir non-handicapped peers 
because they are deficient not only educationally but also in job skills. Oftentimes, 
they manifest language deficits which cause them to be social isolates because they 
do not know what to say to people. They tend to lack inner knowledge of time and 
space that cause them to have problems in knowing where they are in connection 
with others as well as knowing how long it takes to get somewhere. They have 
trouble in understanding things in perspective. They tend to have major problems 
attaining independence. Additionally they often have difficulty advocating for 
themselves and in talking about their disabilities. 



Two deiensive styles of learning disabled students that Cordoni has commonly 
encountered in her work are the "manipulative" and the "aggressive" styles. 
Manipulative students try to talk themselves out of situations rather than confront 
their disability and develop necessary compensatory skills. Aggressive students feel 
singled out and persecuted by the world. 

Tiie counseling intervention that she recommends for all learning disabled 
students is reality therapy. As adults we are judged on our social behavior, not our 
reading scores. Learning disabled students need to learn to get along with otiiers 
and to express their needs in ways that are non-threatening to others. 

Cordoni advocated providing learning disabled students with very direct 
instruction in terms of social awareness. Where social knowledge is generally 
acquired by most people "naturally" through observational learning, learning disabled 
students frequently have perceptual deficits which appear to act in some way to 
preclude acquiring this kind of knowledge. They need to be very directly taught 
grooming and other social skills in order to alleviate the social isolation that so 
many experience. 

These students need a great deal of structure in academic planning. They 
need to learn to allocate enough time for various tasks and to plan well ahead for 
exams and assignments. 

They need to be taught how to handle success. They know how to fail because 
that is what they have mostly done. In order to be successful, they have to try, and 
there Is always the risk that they might not make it. It is important for counselors 
to build on each success to keep learning disabled students from sabotaging 
themselves. 

As they become more successful, they begin to show signs of increased self- 
confidence, and to become more optimistic. They may change their majors because 
they begin to feel capable of greater levels of achievement. 

According to Cordoni, a first step in providing academic accommodations for 
learning disabled students is to educate community college faculty regarding the 
nature of learning disabilities. She suggested the use of a videotape provided by the 
Association for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities entitled "I'm Not 
Stupid" which illustrates the components of learning disabilities. Cordoni reported 
that she herself had produced an 18 minute tape for presentation to her own faculty. 
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The tape illustrated typical behaviors displayed by learning disabled students in 
class, and presented some of the possible causes that contributed to learning 
disabilities. 

In addition to more commonly used accommodations and support services such 
as extended time, readers, writers, tutoring services, and counseling, Cordoni 
talked about otiier kinds of accommodations that are being used in the Achieve 
Program. She reported great success with computers, for example for the teaching 
of algebra and calculus. Her students have also benefited from word processing 
programs. One software program, "Spell Check," has been particularly useful in 
improving the spelling, reading and vocabulary of her learning disabled students. 
The program places a caret over misspelled words, which indicates to students that 
they should look up the words in a dictionary. According to Dr. Cordoni, if students 
type the words correctly enough times, they will eventually learn to spell them. 

Other spelling aids that she recommended were the How to Spell it Book , 
published by Grosset and Dunlop and the "Franklin Spelling Ace." The How to Spell 
it Book color codes all the ways that a word is likely to be misspelled in one color 
and the correct way to spell the word in another color. The Franklin Spelling Ace is 
a computer-like device that allows a person to present the first two or three letters 
of a word. It then generates a list of all words beginning with these letters, stopping 
when the person indicates that he or she has found the desired word. Cordoni also 
reported that poor readers in her program have benefited from audiotaped texts. 



Procedures and Practices on Campus for 
Referring Learning Disabled Students for Services. 

Presenters : Sydney Decker, Ph.D. 

Basic Education Department 

Nassau Community College, State University of New York 

3oann Mischianti, M.S. 
Student Support Services 

New York City Technical College, City University of New York 
Golda Solomon, M.A. 

Speech, Theater and Communication Arts Department, 

Borough of Manhattan Community College, City University of New 

York 

Date of Presentation ; March IS, 19S8 
Panelist! Sydney Becker 

Sydney Becker described various ways that learning disabled students at 
Nassau Community College can be referred for services. Those who have been 
identified as learning disabled prior to admission to the college can indicate it on 
the application form to the school. These students are then contacted by mail by 
the Office of Disabled Student Services. They are notified of the available support 
services at the college and are encouraged to take advantage of these services. 

Several departments offer labs where learning disabled and other students may 
receive individual assistance. The English Department has a writing lab. There is 
also a math lab and a computer-assisted lab. The Office of Disabled Student 
Services provides counseling and tutoring services. Additionally, they have learning 
disabilities specialists on staff who work with students. 

This biggest problem with the group of students who have been previously 
identified is that they must come forward and identify themselves as learning 
disabled. Many of these students are reluctant to admit that they have a learning 
disability. 

Students are al,io referred for services on the basis of freshman placement 
tests in reading, writing, and mathematics. All students who are accepted into the 



college must take these tests. On the isasis of their performance, some students are 
required to take a basic education remedial program which Dr. Becker helped to 
develop and implement. There are currently 225 students enrolled in this program, 
50 of whom have been identified as learning disabled. 

Additionally, students may be referred for evaluation by professors who have 
noticed something unusual about their performance and by th? Office of Disabled 
Student Services. Nassau does not perform evaluations of students because of lack 
of resources. However, there are several colleges in the area that will perform the 
evaluations. 

Although identification of learning disabilities is a problem, a greater problem 
is the recommendation of appropriate alternatives for students who are not going to 
succeed in college. Nassau has been fortunate to have a grant-funded job placement 
counselor; who helps these students find vocational training and job opportunities. 

Becker described the Basic Education Program with which she is integrally 
involved. The program provides remediation in English, mathematics, and reading. 
Students must receive scores below a set percentile in all three freshman placement 
tests to recei»/e services. The program emphasizes learning strategies and 
metacognition; Becker believes that it is ideally suited for learning disabled students 
for this reason. The strategies that are used are highly structured— mnemonic 
devices, planning, and organizing strategies. In reading, there are several 
prereading activities such as mapmaking and organizing before rer.ding. Problem 
solving approaches are used in math. 

In addition to these strategy training activities, the students in the Basic 
Education Program are required to attend weekly counseling sessions as well as 
computer-assisted labs for reading, writing, and math. Counseling generally 
revolves around issues of independence for learning disabled students. A major 
function of counseling is to help these students understand their learning disabilities. 
They have to learn to be able to reveal and explain them to their professors. They 
also are helped to learn to deal with their very negative feelings towards 
themselves. 

Becker stated that the academic senate at Nassau has established policies for 
appropriate accommodations and the number of times that courses can be repeated. 
These policy statements have helped to ensure that learning disabled students get 



the accommodations they need. It also helps to prevent unnecessary frustration on 
the part of those students who will never be able to successfully complete college 
work. 

Panelist; Joann Mischianti 

The majority of learning disabled students participating in Student Support 
Services at New York City Technical College have been previously diagnosed as 
learning disabled. Based on the documentation from the high sclwols or other 
testing services, the Student Support Services Program develops services that are 
appropriate for the students' needs and deficits. 

Obtaining evaluations for students who are referred by faculty members, 
because it is suspected that the student may be learning disabled, can be difficult. 
Most of these students do not have the financial resources or insurance plans which 
would cover the cost of evaluations. However, in structured interviews with these 
students, it Is frequently ascertained that they were in special education classes in 
high school. In these cases, it usually turns out that an evaluation has already been 
conducted. 

For students for whom there has not been prior evaluation, the next step in the 
referral process is a screening which includes some standardized tests and some 
Infonnal measures. The purpose of the screening Is to elicit Information to suggest 
to referral sources and also to the student why an evaluation is indicated. Students 
are often referred to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) for evaluation. 
An advantage in working with OVR is that it also sponsors vocational training. This 
is particularly valuable for those students who are not going to succeed at the 
community college. 

Before students' are sent to OVR, it is necessary to explain to them what that 
agency is all about. It is also very important to inform the students that it is their 
responsibility to have the results of the evaluation sent to the Student Support 
Services Program at New York City Tech. 

Once the information from the evaluations is obtained, academic interventions 
are planned and implemented. New York City Technical College offers testing 
accommodations (e.g., extended time), study skills planning, academic planning, 
tutoring, counseling, and liaison with faculty members. 
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In addition to these basic services, the coiiege offers some innovative services. 
The Freshman Orientation Program is a three day orientation program planned 
specifically to introduce learning disabled students to the college. During 
orientation, learning disabled freshmen meet upper classmen who are learning 
disabled. They also tour the campus. Registration procedures are discussed. 
Students have an opportunity to discuss how college is different from high school, 
explore compensatory strategies and practice study skills. They are also introduced 
to a "hands on" computer exercise that teaches word processing. 

In addition to the orientation project, there is an interdepartmental writing 
project. Students are assigned to a small class, A teaching assistant works closely 
with the faculty member and provides individual tutoring to students outside of 
class. There is a student support group in which learning disabled students help one 
another. The support group tends to function differently each year depending on 
each group's unique composition of students. 

A resource center of specialized equipment staffed with peer assistants is 
available not only for learning disabled students but all disabled students. The 
learning disabled students take advantage particularly of the word processing and 
notetaking services offered by the resource center. 

Finally, a small group of students with learning disabilities is presently 
participating in NYU's career development training program. New York City 
Technical College is just one of sites selected by NYU for activities conducted with 
a three-year grant including vocational counseling, internships, job placement, and 
follow-up. 

Panelist; Golda Solomon 

Golda Solomon described the development of the Ad Hoc Committee for the 
Atypical Learner which she co-chairs, and of the Internal Clearinghouse for 
Information and Services on Learning Disabilities at the Borough of Manhattan 
Community College. She presented her. personal account of adopting a low birth 
weight, premature son who was later diagnosed as learning disabled. She told 
conference participants how this experience led to her determination to help 
improve the educational opportunities of learning disabled students at her college. 
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In the fall of 1986, Solomon, a speech instructor, had a student in one of her 
clasres who displayed marked variability in his daily performance. Upon 
investigation, she discovered that this student was receiving individual assistance by 
at least two other proiessorb and a staff psychologist. On Solomon's suggestion 
these faculty members began to coordinate their efforts in working with this 
student. 

The administration of the Borough of Manhattan Community College was very 
receptive to the project. More and more faculty became interested in addressing 
learing disabilities issues and in the Fall of 19S7, the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Atypical Learner was formally recognized. 

The basic functions oi the committee are to make recommendations to the 
Dean of Faculty concerning atypical learners and to initiate a variety of faculty 
activities. The goals of the committee include: 

1. To review how services for learning disabled students are being addressed 
at other CUNY units. 

2. To develop an internal clearinghouse for services and information on 
learning disabilities. 

3. To work with the Faculty Development Committee to create faculty 
development opportunities related to learning disabilities. 

if. To develop proposals for outside funding to strengthen the Borough of 
Manhattan Community College's ability to service the atypical learner. 

The Committee developed a Vocational Education Act grant proposal 
requesting a part time learning disabilities specialist, a tutoring supervisor, peer- 
tutors, aids, work-study students, materials, and equipment. 

Two interdepartmental faculty development grants have also been awarded to 
faculty at the college. One grant was awarded for the assessment and provision of 
tutorial services for atypical learners. The other grant was awarded to bring a 
learning disabilities specialist to the campus to address interested faculty members 
on the topic of atypical learners. Although these grants were not monetarily large, 
they gave the committee visibility at thq college. 

Solomon believes that there is a large unidentified learning disabled population 
at the Borough of Manhattan Community College. Although no collegewide 
identification process yet exists, the efforts of the Committee have raised the 
awareness of faculty members. 



At the conciLtsion oi the panel presentations, a lively discussion between 
conference participants and panelists addressed issues of concern in providing 
services to learning disabled students at the community college. The major topics 
discussed included the location of low cost diagnostic services and the procurement 
of funding of support services. 



Writing Skiils Instruction and the Leamii^ Disabled Community Coliege Student: 

Research and Practice 

Presenter : Susan Vogel, Ph.D. 

Educational Psychology, Counseling, and Special Education Department 
Northern Illinois University 

Date of Presentation ; December S, 1989 

The importance of writing, as a catalyst of thinking, is second to none. Writing 
is important not orUy for academic tasks but for many everyday situations. In 
postsecondary education, it is necessary to integrate a substantial amount of 
information received aurally, for example in lectures, with information read. Such 
integration is only possible when the material is integrated in written form. Tiiere 
is a great need to continue to instruct postsecondary students with learning 
disabilities in ihe written language area. 

Written language is the highest in the hierarchy of language development, the 
most difficult stage to accomplish. As a result, writing problems reflect all the 
problems that learning disabled individuals have experienced in earlier stages of 
language development. Oral expressive and receptive language problems both 
affect writing skills. Various types of writing functions are affected by different 
types of learning problems. Written language problems are among the most 
revealing characteristics of learning disabilities. In adults, language problems are 
more evident in writing than in speech. Faculty can use an unaided writing sample 
as a screening device. 

It used to be thought that learning disabilities affect only children and that 
they eventually disappear. However, learning disabilities do not go away. In adults, 
they will be more or less evident, depending on the demands of the setting. There is 
no singular form of learning disability that is the same across all individuals. This 
makes it very difficult diagnostically, and very difficult for faculty. Learning 
disabilities are heterogeneous and even one of the major sub-groups, individuals who 
have dyslexia, consists of sub-types. 

The causation of learni':] disabilities is in most cases intrinsic and is present 
at birth. In many learning disabled individuals the brain develops differently, the 



brain Is not necessarily damaged, but different. We are. now discovering specific 
neuro-anatomical differences chat affect the way individuals take in information 
through the auditory and visual channels. They affect the way information is 
integrated to meaning and retained, and cause the memory deficit that we see so 
often in learning disabled individuals. 

Deficits in written expressive language exist on a continuum in learning 
disabled individuals, just as learning disabilities are on a continuum from minimal to 
severe. Severity is becoming a very important issue in provision of services in some 
states. Recently, learning disabled adults have begun to be considered eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation services solely on the basis of a severe learning disajility, 
even when it is not concomitant with other disabilities. Ninety-nine percent of 
learning disabled individuals have written expressive language difficulties. 
Unfortunately, the reasons for the severity, the persistence, and the prevalence of 
written expressive language disorders are not fully understood. 

Following are some broad guidelines to apply in trying to understand the 
different types of written language problems of learning disabled adults. In t^e pre- 
writing stage, learning disabled adults encouiter the problem of finding a topic . 
Once having found the topic, however, they have difficulty devel oping the topic , in 
enriching and providing details. They also have trouble in researching the topic . 
Library skills may be poor and they may be unfamiliar with the use of a 
computerized index or other reference library resources. These are hurdles that 
present special challenges for them. Once having coped with them, however, they 
have trouble integrating the masses of written notes that they have taken on the 
reading that they have done on the topic. They also have difficulties at the 
organizational level. They have trouble following a sequential, step-by- step, 
orderly progression in using their written notes. Further, their organizational 
problems are often seen in difficulty using transition words, which affect cohesion . 
Very little research has been done on this subject and it is sorely needed. 

They also have problems with the initiation of the writing act. At this point, 
learning disabled adults have difficulty developing ideas. This problem relates to 
difficulties in the integration and organization of material. The introductory 
paragraph is often the hardest, especially the thesis statement, which is a 
crystallization of the whole paper. They also have to come up with a conclusion, 
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requiring a type of inferential thinking that is hard for ame learning disabled 
adults. Productivity , the ability to write the appropriate length, is a further 
problem. It is well known that learning disabled adults write shorter papers. 

Another problem, at a more sophisticated level, concerns judging one's 
audience . Learning disabled adults may not discern the difference between writing 
to a friend and to a professor. At another level, they may have poor penmanship due 
to problems with the motor act of writing, and the coordination of the eyes and the 
hand. Not all the problems described above apply to all learning disabled adults. 
For example, there are gender differences among learning disabled adults, typically, 
learning disabled females have better handwriting than the male population, wiule 
almost all of thetn, irrespective of gender, have spelling difficulties. 

Learning disabled adults have difficulties in coming up with the right word . 
For example, words which do not have a concrete referent, such as prepositions, 
cause them problems. They may us^ the wrong preposition or the definite article 
instead of indefinite article. They have problems at the morphological level, for 
example omitting word endings, such as the "ing," "s" or the "ed." Spelling errors 
are also made, often because of incomplete mastery ol pi)v'>nics. Two of the most 
sensitive discriminators in differentiating the learning disabled from underachievers 
and slow learners, are the tasks of reading single real and nonsense words. Another 
good discriminator is a phonological segmentation task, involving auditory 
conceptualization. 

"here are also problems at the sentence level, which reveal problems with the 
structure of the language, or syntax. Sentences may be incomplete, run-ons or 
"tangled" syntax. Alternately, the LD writer may play it safe and write 
monotonous, simple sentences. 

In the rewriting or revision stage, the third stage in the writing process, 
learning disabled individuals have problems with error detection, or metalinguistic 
awareness . When they read their papers aloud to locate potential structural errors, 
often times they are not able to recognize when mistakes have been made, 
especially with preposition usage. Further, if they do recognize the error or it is 
pointed out to them, they do not know how to correct it. These metalinguistic 
impairments reflect their weak oral language foundation on which every other level 
of language is built. In the revision stage, they have problems monitoring their 



spelling and mechanical errors, visually monitoring them, and then correcting them. 
Lastly, there are problems in the polishing and burnishing stage, the final stage in 
the rewriting process. Learning disabled adults often need to produce many more 
drafts until they have identified and corrected all their errors. This process requires 
a high level of determination and stamina as well as a facilitative instructor and 
nurturing environment. 

The following guidelines are offered to help writing teachers working with 
learning disabled students in their writing classes: 

1. No writing instructional program can be effective without attending to the 
cultivation of a facilitative writing climate. In such an environment the 
writer can trust that there will be no penalty to the writer for revealing 
one's weaknesses. 

2. There is no one right approach; however, the creative and sensitive teacher 
can use the curriculum for non-learning disabled students with some 
modifications. For example, more time needs to be allowed at each stage 
of the writing process, in the pre-writing stage to identify a topic, to 
generate a thesis statement, and to research the issues. More time is also 
needed for students to complete assignments. More time is needed at the 
revision stage for conferencingv which, although time consuming, provides 
multiple opportunities for revising and rewriting. 

3 Ample time for oral language interaction should be allowed at each stage. 
At the pre-writing stage, this is crucial; tape recording brainstorming 
sessions is very helpful here. 

4. At the rewriting stage, it is important to help with the identification and 
correction of grammatical errors on a one-to-one basis through discussion. 
Identifying objectives and working on them sequentially in an individualized 
manner lb more beneficial to the learning disabled student than formal 
grammar instruction. Of course, teaching grammar is necessary also 
becau':.e it provides a corumon terminology, a way of communicating, but 
formal instruction alone will not be effective in improving writing of 
learning disabled adults. 

5. Learning disabled students learn best by modeling, followed by discussing 
the model, comparing different examples, and then by writing activities. 
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6. It is helpful to focus on one objective at a time, rather than all objectives 
simultaneously in any one writing task. 

7. Writing assignments such as a term paper or research paper given six or 
more weeks in advance are difficult to tackle. Assist the learning disabled 
student to break down the task, establish checkpoints, and schedule 
conferences periodically. 

Non-writing classes often entail extensive assignments and/or essay exams. 
The following suggestions are for instructors in disciplines other than English: 

1. Learning disabled students should be allowed extended time on in-class 
writing, 

2. Word-processors should be used where possible during class for note- 
taking and essay exams. 

3. The use of a spell-checker. Franklin speller, a gram mar- checker, and/or 
other tools shoijid be encouraged. 

Classmates should be allowed to make copies of their notes in order 
that learning disabled students can compare and double-check that their 
notes are complete. 

5. An additional opportunity for improvement on the "final draft" should 
be allowed before the formal grade is given. 

6. The grade should reflect content without penalty for gran.mar, 
mechanics, and spelling errors. 
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specific Instructional Strategies to Help Students with Learning Disabilities 

Develop Writing Skills 



Presenter; Patricia Anderson, M.S. 

Northeast Technical Assistance Center 

for Learning Disability College Programming 
University of Connecticut 

Date of Presentation : December S, 19S9 

There is no set recipe for teaching writing to students with learning 
disabilities. Some instructional strategies fit some students and not others. 
However, most college students with learning disabilities often think about writing 
as delivering a proQ;jct for a grade. They have a very narrow focus, and we need to 
help them see that vriting is really a much larger process. Writing incorporates 
thinking and it is an expression of oneself. Stages in the writing process are as 
follows: 

Pre- writing 

• Topic selection 

• Brainstorming 

• Organization 
Writing 

• First draft 
Post-writing 

• Editing and rewriting 

• Proofreading 

In the area of topic selection, you may need to impose some type of 
experiential situation to help students generate a topic that they are willing to write 
about. There is a debate about teaching writing through reading. Students with 
learning disabilities have difficulties integrating the model of what they are reading 
into something that they have to write. Reading and writing are two completely 
different processes for them, which causes difficulty with integration. 

Once students have chosen a topic, which includes narrowing down or 
broadening depending on the nature of the topic, then very often they become stuck. 
Brainstorming is the next stage in writing. Students with learning disabilities need 
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to have a "bag of tricks" that they can call on for different situations, because the 
same technique is not going to work for each situation. One of the most popular 
brainstorming techniques is free writing. But very often students with learning 
disabilities produce so much information from that process that they do not know 
what to do with it. Therefore, a verbal dis'^ussion or perhaps talking into a tape 
recorder and then playing it back might be more effective. Students with learning 
disabilities need different ways of developing ideas, and very often they get stuck 
because they want these ideas to come out in the right logical sequence. Once they 
have the topic and the ideas, then they have to logically process these ideas so they 
can write. Some form of organization is therefore needed. 

Producing the first draft involves integration and organization. Many skills 
are involved at this stage including paragraph structure. Post-writing constitutes 
two distinct categories, editing and rewriting, and proofreading . Students with 
learning disabilities need to be taught that a paper is proofread for several reasons 
several different times. Often these students need to be taught specifically to read 
for mechanical errors, put the paper aside, and later read it for the flow and 
organization of ideas. 

All skills involved in writing need to be taught concurrently. We cannot teach 
writing skills one at a time because there are toe many of them and we need all of 
them at once. It is important to account for the student's progress in the whole 
process, as opposed to the learning of each individual element, to see if they are 
learning and are able to apply the skills that have been taught. 

A number of issues affect the writing of college students with learning 
disabilities, including: 

• Emotional component 

• Complexity of writing 

• Importance/ value of writing 

• Matching writing to assignments 

• Sense of audience 

• Motivation and commitment 

• Assimilation vs. direct instruction 

It seems that the emotional component of writing Is the most important aspect 
to be aware of. When working with a student with learning disabilities it should be 
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stressed that it Is perfectly natural for anyone to have difficulty with writing, which 
Is at the very top of the language hierarchy. Students with learning disabilities have 
a long history of negative experiences with writing. As they write they are going to 
reactivate these feelings and are going to feel embarrassed or frustrated. They 
need to know that .t is normal to feel anxious about writing and that all writers 
experience plateaus and setbacks. They do need to experience these feelings, and 
they need to know that writing involves emotions and that it is not just sentence 
punctuation, drills, and skills. Acknowledging that emotional hurdles exist has been 
successful in helping students with learning disabilities overcome their anxiety about 
writing. 

Regarding the sense of audience , the audience in an average classroom is the 
teacher. Most of the time the student is writing a paper to please the teacher and 
to get a grade. Students need to be aware that there are different reasons for 
writing different kinds of assignments and that there are different kinds of 
audiences, requiring adjustment of the task. Students with learning disabilities, as 
has been stressed by a whole body of literature, cannot easily evaluate this situation 
and modify their skills accordingly. 

Motivation and commitment cover everything that has been mentioned so far. 
Students should have some investment in wanting to improve their writing, 
preferably beyond just getting a better grade. They need to be committed to 
developing writing as an effective communication tool. 

Regarding assimilation versus direct instruction, students need to be taught 
directly what the different characteristics of writing are and how they can go about 
attaining them. This should be discussed not only in terms of their own strengths 
and weaknesses, but in terms of what the actual skills are, and what skill needs to be 
developed. 

There are a .^r.^o'- A strategies that can be used to deal with the writing 
problems of :r,id .k. c .rning disabilities. These strategies can be used in a 
writing oi cor.'r;c ... r r'.assroom, on a one-to-one basis, or they can be modified for 
use in other content areas wher '-'ting is also required. 

Most importantly, studei 'ith learning disabilities should understand the 
assignment. The assignment should be presented in writing and also orally, so that 
students can hear it and also have something to refer back to if they forgot what 
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had been said. Some teachers advocate the use of a tape-recorder. This is 
particuiariy usefui in a conferencing situation where a student comes in to taik 
about a paper with a teacher, understands what is going on, makes some interesting 
contributions, and then goes home and forgets everything. What is being asked of 
the students shouid be cleariy explained so they understand the particular task and 
what the type of assignment means to them. A visual framework for each type of 
exercise could be provided for tlic students, but the danger with tills type of 
information is that the student might lock into that framework and might 
consequently be unable to vary from it. 

Sometimes teachers of writing tend to forget to use student writing as a 
model. Student writing is easier to understand than some of the models found in 
books. 

Teachers should be able to state exactly what they expect from their students. 
They should define what is meant by a strong and appropriate thesis statement, an 
introductory paragraph, a given number of supporting ideas, sufficient details to 
assure clarity, a concluding paragraph, and format or style requirements including 
title page, length, margins, spacing, references, and footnotes. They should tell the 
students how many references are expected, how many examples to provide, and so 
on. It is important not to leave anything to chance. Being very specific with the 
number of details is particuiariy important for students with learning disabilities. 
Further, these detailed instructions need to be repeated for each assignment. 

Students need to be helped to organize information. Flow charts, timelines, 
com pari son/ contra St charts, circular patterns, mapping, and outlining can be used. 
Sometimes teachers ask students to produce an outline before they can write. An 
outline involves taking the ideas developed and organizing them in some logical way, 
so that they can then write from them. Given students' problems with outlining, 
some of the otiier methods just mentioned might be preferable; any method that 
presents ideas in a sequential manner can be useful. 

A cut-and-paste method can be used to help with organization; a part that has 
been written can be cut and moved around so that the writing flows more logically. 
"Post-it" notes are usefui in organizing main ideas because they can be shuffled 
around to correspond with the original writing plan. 
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Another strategy is to have students develop individual writing notebooks, 
which can be divided into three sections. In one section they can keep all of their 
papers, rough drafts, notes, outlines, and visual charts. In another section they can 
record their individual spelling errors, and in a third section they can record 
grammatical and mechanical errors that they have noticed in their own papers. The 
first section will help them to see the improvement that they have made from one 
paper to another, and also gives them a means of reference for the purpose of 
checking back. The other two sections provide a way for them to keep a personal 
dictionary. These notebooks are not all-inclusive and are not necessarily a teaching 
tool, but can be useful for students who make the same errors over and over again. 

The literature speaks about explicit versus implicit learning. Teaching rules 
and memorization, particularly for the learning disabled population, does not work, 
because Lh 'se students do not have the necessary underlying understanding. Choral 
i cd^iing can help students understand the reasons for using punctuation and therefore 
will hpip tlifiiTi understand specific rules. Both kinds of learning are needed: explicit 
learning, where students are learning to apply particular rules and techniques, and 
also implicit understanding, which may involve a lot of exposure to good examples of 
punctuation, grammar, and spelling. 

Another helpful strategy to use in a classroom is to have students write 
together, particularly to develop a second point of view. This helps with a sense of 
audience and gives students an opportunity to participate in the writing/ thinking 
process of others. 

The evaluation of papers is an important process. Students' overall writing 
progress should be evaluated rather than just individual products. A certain number 
of drafts, including organizational notes and brainstonming material, should be 
evaluated before a grade is determined. Students should be given the option of 
determining when a pape: is in its final format and ready to be graded. A few 
elements should be tackled in each paper. Each paper produced by a student with 
learning disabilities will not be perfect. The student should strive for personal 
improvement. Students with learning disabilities may need numerous revisions. 
Frequently, all the information is there but is may be out of order. The final paper 
should be compared with the original organizational method (e.g., flowchart, chart, 
map, etc.) for flow and consistency. "Post-it" notes and the cut-and-paste method, 
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mentioned above, can be used for reorganization when writing the next draft. All 
drafts, notes, and papers should be kept sequentially in the individual writing 
notebook, mentioned above, in order to see progress. The use of red ink should be 
avoided in grading because of the emotional reaction that this color may trigger. 
Learning disabled students need individual consultation. Besides out-of-class 
appointments, individual help can be built into the class while the other students are 
working independently, or students can work in pairs or groups to review each 
other's writing, 

Students with learning disabilities need to learn proofreading techniques. They 
should be taught the common proofreading symbols and abbreviations used in 
margins. They should learn to read backwards to check for spelling or sentence 
structure. One can start at the bottom right-hand corner of the page and read the 
words in reverse order or one can also read each sentence from bottom to top. The 
material can also be read aloud, using a finger or pencil to follow each word. The 
paper can be put aside and reread several times, each time focusing on a differen'i^ 
dimension, including coherence, missing words, word choice, spelling errors, and so 
forth. Other people can be asked to read a draft for content and/or mechanics. 
Students should be asked to write on every other line or use triple spacing to 
facilitate editing and proofreading. 

Students should review an instructor's comments in order to understand them. 
Rewriting should be encouraged so that students feel that the comments are being 
used constructively and not as criticisms. 



Reference; 

Perreiro, D. (1984). Enhancing written expression of the learning disabled. The 
Office of Special Services, Marist College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Do Learning Disabled Individuals with Writing 
Problems Diiler From Other Poor Writers? 



Presenter ; Anna Gajar, Ph.D. 

Department of Special Education 
Pennsylvania State University 

Date of Presentation : March 30, 1990 

Anna Gajar reviewed characteristics and behavior common in learning disabled 
students at the postsecondary level and, specifically, discussed writing difficulties 
they faced. She summarized her group and case study research into the writing 
problems of different learning disabilities subtypes, and offered suggestions for 
worldng with learning disabled students on writing skills. 

Learning disabilities are heterogeneous, and while the definition of learning 
disabilities provides us with a theoretical base, it is of little use in the practice of 
identification or diagnosis. This causes a paradox: you have a definition but not 
identification. Because of this paradox, practitioners in the field are starting to 
identify learning disabilities subtypes. 

In her work with lea.ning disabled postsecondary students, Gajar has observed 
three subtypes : language disabled, perceptually disabled, and motorically disabled. 

Students with learning disabilities in the language area have good auditory 
acuity but exhibit problems with central and auditory memory, with syntax, 
narrative language production, and word finding. These problems translate to 
misunderstanding of what is being said, and trouble understanding the meaning of 
words. Learning disabled students in this subtype interpret language literally, in 
contrast to poor writers, who do not manifest this problem. In this subtype, 
thoughts and ideas are incompletely expressed both in spoken and written language. 
Students in this group produce bizarre essays. 

Another set of characteristics is associated with students who have visual 
perceptual learning disabilities. Approximately 15% of the learning disabled 
students at Penn State fall into this group. These students exhibit poor visual 
memory. They are distractable and, because they have problems structuring and 
organizing time, they are often late. They are inconsistent spellers, in contrast to 
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poor writers, who make mistakes that are usually consistent. Cajar stated that for 
learning disabled students^ spelling problems are very difficult or impossible to 
overcome. 

The third subtype comprises learning disabled students with motoric 
disabilities, also known as clumsiness or apraxia. Approximately U0% of learning 
disabled students at Penn State seem to fall into this group. They are uncoordinated 
and have difficulty sequencing motor acts. These students can express themselves 
well orally but have severe handwriting problems. 

Writing problems result from weaknesses associated with each of the three 
subtypes, or a combination of all or some of them. 

Gajar summarized two group research studies she conducted into written 
expressive disabilities in college students. The first study analyzed the compositions 
of ^23 Penn State students who were enrolled in beginning level English classes. The 
compositions were analyzed according to 17 variables covering fluency, syntax and 
vocabulary. In addition, each composition was assigned a holistic grade by two 
independent English professors. The number of different words used in a 
composition was the single best predictor of independent holistic grading, followed 
by number of words in a paragraph. 

The second study used a computer analysis to compare written language 
variables in compositions of learning disabled students and poor writers without 
learning disabilities. Differences were found on two factors, which were labeled 
vocabulary fluency and syntactic maturity. The learning disabled students wrote 
fewer words and did not utilize as many different words. However, they produced 
longer sentences and t-units (single independent clauses) than the poor writers 
without learning disabilities. 

Gajar declared that for group research to be meamngful, it should be based on 
a number of replic^.ted single-subject studies. Group studies should then be 
replicated across college settings. Since the field had not reached this stage, in the 
remainder of the presentation Gajar concentrated on individual case studies that 
illustrated characteristics of the three subtypes. 

The assessment battery used at Penn State includes a writing sample. 
Students* writings are evaluated with respect to organization of thoughts, logical 
development of the essay, and strong, appropriate conclusions. Additionally, 
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handv/riting, spelling, grammar, vocabulary, and punctuation are assessed. 
Following the assessment, clinicians work with students individually. The clinicians 
are graduate students in special education, psychology, communication disorders, 
and curriculum and instruction. In working with students, an underlying assumption 
is made that a learning disability lasts one's whole life. While it is possible to teach 
compensatory strategies, it is impossible to remediate the basic deficits. One way 
to distinguish learning disabled students from poor writers is that, while the latter 
can become totally fluent in a skill, this is not possible for the learning disabled 
student. 

The case of "Sam" (not real name) was presented. The clinicians who worked 
with him helped him considerably with proofreading, spelling, and organization of his 
written work. He needed to be allowed to use his own ideas in written assignments 
without judgements on the part of the clinician. He became easily frustrated and 
needed to be encouraged based on the progress he was able to make. He had 
difficulty finding the words he wanted to use, even when he knew what he wanted to 
say. 

He taped lectures and was given untimed test conditions. He was able to use a 
word processor. He was greatly helped by using a hand-held photocopier because he 
had great difficulty taking notes from a textbook. 

In tutoring sessions through the English department, he learned to tape and 
dictate his thoughts for essays. He also taped main points to study. He learned to 
organize his thoughts for essay tests. Others helped him with proofreading. Dr. 
Gajar mentioned that the question had been raised concerning whether help with 
proofreading was legitimate or whether it constituted cheating. 

It was helpful to act as a facilitator with Sam, to help him put his words to 
paper. It was helpful for the clinician to ask him, "Was this what you wanted to 
say?" rather than writing things the way it seemed they should be written. 

Gajar discussed the issue of whether a person can be an author if he/she 
"cannot write." Referring to several dictionary definitions of "author," she 
concluded that it was indeed possible. 

A number of learning disabled students are gifted and in earlier years of their 
education were able to function at an average level; therefore, they were not 
referred to services until after they arrived at college. Basic skills training is 
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important for learning disabled children in the early years of education. Later, as 
young adults with learning disabilities, they need strategies for taking notes in class, 
obtaining information from text, evaluating the teacher, test taking, time 
management, self-management, and writing a conerent essay. 

The concept of "strategy" was defined as "the response that is taken if the 
alternative actions or options have been identified, presented, or tested." The 
success of each action is determined and one option is chosen. 

Gajar outlined tlie "PA-A-PA paradigm" wnich she has developed to teach 
strategies lor writing to students in each of the learning disabilities subtypes. The 
paradigm consists of the Pre-Activity, the Activity itself, and the Post-Activity, 
which make up the three components of writing. The paradigm is cyclical in that 
each activity leads to a new one; the Post-Activity leads to the beginning of a new 
cycle. 

Students in the first subtype, language disabilities, have a great deal of trouble 
with the Pre-Activity. They have problems figuring out what is required by the 
professor. Students in the second and third subtypes have problems with the 
Activity itself and with the Post-Activity, for example, reviewing what they have 
written. 

It needs to be kept in mind that the learning disabilities population is diverse. 
Students with poor language and motor skills are poor note-takers, and their 
compositions are either incoherent or unreadable. To write one needs to replay in 
memory what is essential, and write it down in a meaningful way. Language 
learning students have a "slower replay." They lose their train of thought, and have 
difficulty with vocabulary and expressing concepts. Motorically disabled students 
know what they want to say but they bceome fuzzy because motor energy interferes 
with the thought process. 

Gajar noted the importance of the ty, s of help that can be given to learning 
disabled writers by instructors, tutors, and directors of support programs. It needs 
to be determined what kind of help is appropriate and how much can be given. 
Learning disabled students differ in the way they express their thoughts. Gajar 
posed a question: will these students be given help in attaining authorship by means 
of alternative strategies, or will we keep insisting that, in spite of students' 
disabilities, they must follow the prescribed route even though it leads to failure? 
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In conclusion, Gajar stressed two points. First, specific learning disabilities 
cannot be remediated; rather compensatory strategies must be learned. Second, 
learning disabled students can learn skills to a certain level of proficiency, but the 
skills may never become automatic. The skill may break down in times of stress or 
anxiety. 
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A Tlvee-Tier Approach for Helping Dysgraphic Writers. 



Presenter ! Abraham Kupersrnith, Ph.D. 
English Department 

Dorough of Manhattan Community Coliege, 
City University of New York 

Date of Presentation '. March 30, 1990 

Eight years ago, Abraham Kupersmith realized that he was dyslexic and had a 
specific problem of dysgraphia, involving difficulties with spelling, organization and 
mechanics of written lang age. While the research literature has identified the 
major areas of difficulty in dysgraphia as handwriting, spelling, syntax and 
punctuation, discussion of organizational problems has been avoided. 

Kuper smith conducted a survey at the Borough of Manhattan Community 
College and found that about 13% of the students in remedial writing classes were 
repeating the course for a third time or more. He speculated that some "muitlple 
repeaters" were dysgraphic. 

At the time he was diagnosed, he started working with dysgraphic students in 
community colleges and has been able to make explicit many of the techniques that 
he had unconsciously developed to allow his own survival in college. These 
techniques were subsequently refined and developed as a three-tier process. 

Kupersmith claims that there is no need for instructors to communicate to 
students that they think they are dysgraphic. Students, like many people, associate 
learning disabilities with mental retardation. Rather than concentrate on labeling, 
the teacher should concentrate on a method such as his. The first element involves 
analyzing papers written by dysgraphic students in terms of spelling, syntax, 
(^v'nctuation, and organization. 

The second step is to administer an educational history interview. The 
interview places the student in a comfo."5-»ble position in relation to the teacher, 
since most people enjoy being interviewed. The interview can be presented by 
saying to the student, "I am interested in the problems you are having in writing, and 
talking about the problems you have had would help me work with you." This takes 
the interviewer outside of a judgmental role, and puts him or her in a role of helper. 
The key idea is that conventional remediation does not work for dysgraphic students? 
thus, finding ways to communicate with them is one of the most important things to 
do. 
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The third step in the procedure is to work on strategies based on the analysis 
of the paper and the interview. Kupersmith reviewed various techniques applicable 
to people with different deficits. The most general and useful technique is called 
"taik-writc/' which involves teaching students to write as they talk. The instructor 
can also "take dictation" simultaneously. Kupersmith suggested that the student 
should receive feedback, in terms of punctuation and fragmented or run-on 
sentences. As a result, the student begins to associate patterns of speech with 
written conventions. This method draws on their strengths in spoken language as 
they iiapt them to written language. 

Another strategy concerns the editing stage of the paper. Kupersmith 
emphasized that one of the main causes of editing problems is that students are 
taught to read in spans of four, five, or six words. However, in order to edit 
effectively, it is necessary to read a word at a time. In order to facilitate 
proofreading, students are asked to hold their pens in their unnatural hand, point to 
each word, and utter it at the same time. The advantage of this editing technique is 
that it oicks up a dropped "d*' or missed "s," and words that are left out. It also 
helps the student to confront sentences that have no meaning. 

Students are then asked to memorize one sentence, by looking away and 
pronouncing it, v/iiich enables them to hear it. Kupersmith believes that students 
can be trained, beyond their initial abililty to hear language, to remember a 
sentence and repeat it verbatim. Thus, there is growth in the ability to hear 
language and record it when practice is provided in this way. 

However, Kupersmith believes that for ten percent of students talking aloud is 
confusing. A possible variation is to have such students use a yellow highlighter on a 
draft and have them underline the words slowly, so they appear in relief as they are 
reading them. 

Also in the editing area, Kupersmith asks students to "stack" stenences, or to 
learn to order them logically. Students are also presented with a paragraph that has 
already been stacked. One advantage of this method is that students work with a 
sentence as a whole, rather than in parts. 

Ktperjmith has developed a way of working with whole sentences. This 
method borrows from techniques that others have developed. He uses the idea of 
simple and complex sentence, but does not use terminology like subordinate clause, 
relative clause, or nominative absolute when working with students. 
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Students are taught to break up a simple sentence into (1) a "title" and (2) a 
"statement." The title of the sentence is the subject, and the statement is the rest, 
so that there is a two-part division in a simple sentence. There is an intuitive 
recognition that the sentence breaks between title and statement. In addition, it is 
important to teach that the sentence has one point, i.e., one important fact. Once 
students understand the concept of the simple sentence, they can learn to develop 
compound connectors. 

In working with students, Kupersmith uses graphic representations to illustrate 
concepts. A simple sentence is represented by one straight line while a compound 
sentence is represented by multiple straight lines. 

The reason that some people claim that dysgraphic students are almost 
impossible to work with in the area of writing is the extreme division between form 
and content that they experience. The more that this breach can be healed, the 
more the students can be helped. 

The compound sentence is a good place to introduce tiie idea of transition. It 
is the tightest kind of transition imaginable. Kupersmith refers to the idea of old 
and new when teaching the concept of transition. The first part of the sentence 
introduces something that is new, and the second part must branch in someway from 
what was new through what has now become old to what is now new again. 

Complex sentences present a problem in that they involve mostly analytical 
thoughts as opposed to associational thoughts. A complex sentence, like a simple 
sentence, states one noint. Like the simple sentence, there is a title and statement. 
However, there is a complex extension in the title or in the statement. Using this 
method, students begin to see the visual representation of the sentence, and they 
begin to understand that words fit into packages, that sentences have a form, 
distinct from speech. Once the sentences are in a stack, students can answer the 
question, "What is the most important sentence in the stack?" There is a need to 
have the student intuitively recognize that most sentences are of almost equal 
weight. Once the students recognize this from the stack, they can answer the 
question, "Is there one thing about this that you were really trying to say?" and that 
usually produces the topic sentence. 
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Some techniques work better than others, but the more experimentation that 
goes on, and the more reaching that each individual teacher does in terms cl his or 
her own imagination to find the channel that works, the more these dysgraphic 
students can be helped and the better the teaching is. 

The secret to working with students who have learning disabilities is 
recognizing that they organize language in terms of questions and answers. 
Organizational problems stem from a wish to organize the material associationally, 
rather than analytically, which explains why dysgraphic students often write stories 
relatively well. Examination of the associational pattern reveals what dysgraphic 
students are trying to do, and explains problems such as run-on sentences, often 
accompained by poorly organized paragraphs, and lack of paragraph transition. 

Dysgraphic students ask themselves questions as they write. In order to make 
a seemingly unintelligible essay coherent, he recommended that the instructor read 
through the essay and figure out when the student asked himself a silent question 
and what he then answered. He suggested that a transition is going on in terms of 
the students' internalized questions, which often provides a shift in the answer that 
seems to have little to do with the rest of the essay. 

Kupersmith described another strategy, also based on questions and answers, 
to teach organization of the paragraph. Students are first asked to pick a sentence 
from the stack that they identify as having the highest level of generalization. The 
second step consists in turning the statement into a question, to determine if the 
rest of the paragraph answers that specific question. With the question on one hand 
and the answer on the other, students begin to see an associational pattern. But 
beyond that, they begin to understand what they could not understand through 
traditional methods of teaching rethoric. Therefore, the answer and question 
strategy provides the students with a useful technique for organizing writing. 
According to Kupersmith, the goal of teaching dysgraphic students is to move them 
from the narrative associational horizontal expansion to the vertical analytical 
expansion. 
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While adults with learning disabilities have often overcome major reading 
problems, expressive writing and spelling skills often remain seriously deficient. In 
many cases, oral language is excellent but when writing, a student with learni.ig 
disabilities may greatly under re present his or her true ability and knowledge. 
Sometimes an instructor can hardly believe that the articulate student who makes 
sophisticated contributions to class discussions is the real writer of a composition 
that is strewn with logical inconsistencies, and spelling and grammatical errors, and 
looks as if it were produced by someone functioning on a low intellectual level. 

The incidence of learning disabilities in CUNY and SUNY is not currently 
known although rough estimates may be made, as in the introduction to these 
proceedings. Even if the extent of the problem were known, individual students who 
have been formaly diagnosed may not choose to identify themselves to faculty. 
Howsver, by asking whole classes to describe academic or learning problems they 
have encountered, a teacher may be able to identify students who are "s.i risk" for 
learning disabilities and who need special attention. Toward this end, the present 
study was conducted to discover whether patterns of writing skills varied among 
community college students as a function of their reported learning difficulties. 

Community college faculty and support staff who had been attending 
CASE/IRDOE's staff development conferences on learning disabilities were invited 
to participate in the study by administering a questionnaire and providing writing 
samples for a whole class, a small tutoring group, or individual students with whom 
they were working. Writing samples consisted of first drafts of essays written 
without assistance. 

Participants were asked to include, if possible, students who were known or 
suspected to have learning disabilities. Each student who completed a questionnaire 
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and contributed a writing sample provided written ccns<»r.t. Questionnaires were 
completed anonymously and the only identifying information requested on these and 
the writing samples were the stu;ient's initials. The questionnaire, which was 
developed for this study on the basis of deficits associated with learning disabilities 
reported in the research literature, foljows tMs eport. While the instrument could 
be used informally .0 screen .'.^r the possibility of learning difficulties, it is not 
intended for diagnostic purposes, Thorough testing and interviewing by a qualified 
professional are necessary in order to diagnose learning disabilities. 

The questionnaire contains 22 questions. Of these 14 refer to indicators of 
learning disabilities. The target questions were items 2, 3, <f, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, and 21. A "no" answer to question 2 and "yes" answer to the other 
questions were considered possible indicators of learning problems. For each 
student, the number of answers indicating learning problems were added up to derive 
a total "learning difficulties" score. For the purpose of the study, students who 
scored 8 and above were considered to have learning difficulties. Thirty-two 
percent of the sample fell into this category. 01 course, there is no relationship 
between the incidence of learning, difficulties in this sample and in the CUNY and 
SUNY system as a whole, especially since participants were asked to include 
individuals known to have learning problems if they could. 

A total of 129 questionnaires and writing samples wen- submitted. Twenty-six 
students indicated on their questionnaire that they did not speak English at home, 
and were not included in the analysis. Therefore, a total of 103 questionnaires and 
•.v .ling Suvnpies wer«5 analyzed. 

Each student was assigned to one oi four groups, depending on his or her 
learning difiiculties score, and on whether Se or she had been diagnosed :is learning 
disabled and/or had received special education services in the past. 

Group I (N = 20) comprised 'ndi/iduals who scored S or above on the 
questionnaire, and had received spiciai education services and/-;^r had been 
diagnosed as learning disabled ("yes" answers to questions 6 and/or 7). Group 2 (N = 
13) had a score of 8 or above but had answered "no" to questions 6 and 7. Group 3 (N 
= 12) had a score below 8 but reported a, diagnosis of learning disabilities and/or 
special education services in tlie past. Croup (N - 58) had a score below 8 and had 
never been diagnosed as learning disabled or received sp&dai education service^. 
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The writing samples varied in length, for the most part because assignments 
and requirements varied according to the instructor and course. For most writing 
samples, the first 1S3 words were analyzed, adding on the words needed to reach the 
end oi a sentence. When samples were shorter, the whole sample was used. The 
writing samples were analyzed for frequency of spelling errors, grammar errors, 
word usage errors, punctuation errors, and poorly written sentences. 

Spelling errors were counted to determine error frequency. Grammar errors 
included errors of verb tense, dropped, added, or substituted endings, and word 
omissiciss. '> ord usage erros included similar sounding words, and confused idioms or 
phrases. Punctuation errors included comma omissions, insertions and substitutions, 
and capital omissions and insertions for initial letters of words. Sentences were 
s«^'ored as poorly written if they were "awkward," incomplete, or run-on. Sentences 
wore scored only if problems coiild not be described in terms of grammar or word 
usage? errors. Spelling, grammar, and word usage errors were each expressed as a 
proportion of total words analyzed. Sentence errors were expressed as a proportion 
of the total number of sentences analyzed. Punctuation errors were expressed as a 
f.c-quency r-xther than proportion, meaning a possible confound between length of 
v.riting samples and frequency of errors; shorter samples provided fewer 
opportunities for punctuation errors. 

Grammar, word usage, punctuation, and sentence errors were initially scored 
by the presenter, who then trained two further judges. Inter-rater reliability ranged 
from .30 to .S<^. The only correlations below .70 were for sentences (.50) and word 
usage (.52). It appeared that one rater's sentence errors were another's word usage 
errors. 

Proportions of spelling, grammar, word usage, and sentence errors, and 
frequency of punctuation errors are shown in the following tables: 



Type of Error: Percent ot Total Words Written 



Group 


Spelling 
Mean SD 


Grammar 
Mean SD 


Word Usage 
Mean SD 


Sentence 
Mean SD 


1 


'^.65 


5.19 


3.60 2,5k 


.90 .79 


23.15 16.71 


2 




1.20 


ttA5 3.13 


.85 .80 


27, H6 18.71 


3 


2.17 


1.95 


2.67 2,6H 


.67 .78 


12.33 10.57 




i,7H 


2.37 


1.66 


.50 .86 


16.31 17.69 
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Group Frequency of Punctuation Errors 

Mean SD 

1 3.05 3.02 

2 1.62 1.71 

3 1.17 2.25 
It 1.81 2.06 



Statistical analyses showed some significant group differences. Group 1 
differed from Groups 2 and 4 in the proportion of spellinR error made. Group 
differed from Groups 1 and 2 in the proportion of grammar errors . Groups 2 and 
differed in sentence errors. No other differences were statistically significant. 

In this study, Group 4 could be seen as a type of "control group" because 
students in this group had a low incidence of self-reported learning difficulties and 
had not been diagnosed as learning disabled or received special education services. 
This group made significantly fewer spelling, grammar and sentence errors than the 
other groups. While the extent of differences varied depending on the type of error 
being analyzed, the overall pattern of findings suggests that there is some validity 
to using self-reports of learning difficulties as a basis for making decisions about 
which students need special help witit writing assignments. 

Group 1 and 4 can be seen as being at two ends of a spectrum of learning 
needs. Group 1 reported learning problems and also a history of special education or 
a learning disability diagnosis, while Group 4 did not report many learning problems 
in the present or past. Group 1 made significantly more spelling and grammar errors 
than Group the self-report questionnaire was able to identify a group of students 
who needed special help with spelling and grammar. While Groins 1 and 2 made 
similar numbers of sentence errors, only Group 2 differed significantly from Group 
k. The pattern of differences, despite the lack of statistical significance for Group 
1 corroborates the suggestion that self-reports can inform instructional decisions 
regarding spelling, grammar, and sentence-type errors. 

There were no group differences in the area of word usage. Further research, 
including refinements of the scoring system for this category, seems indicated, since 
various studies have found that learning disabled individuals often experience word- 
finding and vocabulary problems. 



The questionnaire might be useful for commuriity college faculty in a wide 
variety of content areas whose courses include writing requirements. For example, 
at the beginning of a semester, the questionnaire could be administered to the whole 
class, providing the instructor with information regarding which students might bo 
"at risk" for writing problems. If students are interested in receiving help, they 
could be referred for support services such as tutoring. If a large portion of a class 
self -reports learning difficulties, the instructor may need to teach writing skills in 
conjunction with the specific subject matter. 

Of course, students may be reluctant to provide their instructor with 
information concerning their learning difficulties. Some students may have received 
special education services when younger and may no longer wish to identify 
themselves as having special needs now that they are in college. Instructors may 
consider administering the questionnaire to the whole class but not collecting the 
completed questionnaires. Rather, she or hie may use the activity as a basis for 
describing support services available through the college. The questionnaire could 
thus be used as a means of helping students gain self-awareness of learning 
difficulties. 
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